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Oberlin College. 


ITS IDEAS, METITODS, SUPPORTERS, STUDENTS, ETC. 
COMMENUEMENT EXERCISES. 


BY AN ON-LOOKER. 


The relative merits of Grant and Seymour, the 
chagrin of Chase, the degeneracy of Fessenden, 
the taxation of bonds, and the Chinese treaty, are 
prime topics of political interest to your readers. 
Will they intermit their consideration long 
enough to listen to what one branch of the vast 
educational force of our country has been doing? 
We estimate the value of forces by their results. 

The period of Commencement at Oberlin has 
been attended by literary and social demonstra- 
tions which would have gladdened the heart of 
any true patriot and philanthropist. But, view- 
ing matters from my free standpoint, I shall take 
occasion to express an amiable dissent from some 
of the ideas which have been largely dwelt upon. 

The first literary exercise of the season was the 
anniversary exhibition of the “ALlivin Society,’’ 
which, with delicious musical accompaniments, 
took shape in aseries of essays by eight young la- 
dies, each containing the appropriate “moral” 
which inevitably creeps into every production of 
this type that I have met with in Oberlin. (I 
was about inserting an amendment here, to the 
effect that it was the essays, not the ladies, that 
contained the moral; but I refrain lest I- thereby 
am guilty of deception, and prefer to sacrifice my 
grammatical infallibility rather than my reputa- 
tion as a truth-teller.) For I think America may 
be safely challenged to show an institution, with 
an equal number of members, in which the morale is 
more carefully cultivated than in this. 

In the succeeding week occurred the exhibition 
of the “Literary Society,” which was quite as 
excellent as the other. People familiar with the 
early history of Oberlin remember that when the 
question of admitting colored students was being 
hotly discussed, some over-fastidious young ladies 
from the East avowed a determination (in case 
the measure was carried) to leave the institution, 
even if they had ‘to wade Lake Erie.”” These 
ladies should have been present at this anniversa- 
ry, when a very colored lady, Miss C. V. Still, of 
Philadelphia, a member of the graduating-class, 
conducted the exercises with a dignity and pro- 
priety not exceeded by the pink-skinned Caucas- 
ian who presided at the previous exhibition. Is 
any one still under the impression that amalga- 
mation is taught at Oberlin? If so, take the 
testimony of its President that in all the years of 
its existence not a single marriage or even attach- 
ment has been formed between the white and col- 


cue: ‘‘Does not every sinner owe his salvation to 
the atonement of Christ??? Mr. B——: “Every 
sinner owes his salvation to the mercy of God.” 
BroxW. : ‘Does the brother mean to say that 
people ‘are saved because they are holy?” Mr. 
B—-: “I meas that people who are holy will in 
some way be saved. Here was a noble human 
heart that had struggled up through the tangled 
overgrowth of creeds and Bibles to the recogni- 
tion of a simple truth. It was an admission that 
could rot be tolerated. It called for criticism and 
modification, and it received it until its divine 
simplicity became so entangled in a mass of words 
that the head became weary and the heart sick. 
The moat liberal rendering tolerated was ‘‘that 
the sacrifice of Christ auswered a governmental pur- 
pose in the economy of the universe, which enabled 
God to remit the punishment of sin, and made it 
safe for Him to pardon the sinner.”? Oh! the 
perversity of mankind in worshipping an empty 
idea! For a moment I wished myself a theolo- 
gian that I might straighten the tangled snarl. 
Doubtless this explanation was clear to every one 
except the benighted listener who reports it. 
But let me here again pay reverent tribute to tie 
man who dared to stand with the fearlessness of 
heart that knows its own working and announce 
an idea which he knew would provoke a torrent 
of opposition. If his words but served to wake 
up that sceptical, question-asking spirit which 
sadly needs development, they were far from 
vain. It were natural to breathe a prayer for 
patience after getting into the open air, and to re- 
peat by way of inspiration, — 
“Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small; 


Though with patience he stand waiting, 
With exactness grinds he all.” 


Agreeably contrasting with the learned and 
logical deliberations just spoken of came the an- 
niversaries of the two college societies, the ‘‘Phi 
Kappa Pi,” and the “Phi Delta.”’ Of the ora- 
tions in the former the most noticeable were 
those by H. Ford, of Mansfield, Ohio, ‘‘The Ef- 
fectual Means,”’ and, ‘‘Blind to Nature’s Book,” 
by S. E. Eastman, Lisbon, N. Y. The latter, in 
fullness of thought, excellence of language, and 
poetic truta, would hardly be exceeded by the 
elaborate discourse of Dr. Wentworth, in Mr. 
Beecher’s famous ‘‘Norwood.” The Baccalaureate 
sermon was given August 2, at the First Church, 
by President Fairchild. It was an earnest exhor- 
tation to personal religion. I give a few of its 
sentiments: ‘‘Truth, to be effectual, must be con- 
tinually reproduced and embodied in living souls. 
Nothing but Christianity can put life into the dry 





bones of creed. 


to see my life and be consumed—a reply whose 
depth and clearness will be as apparent to other 
people as to me. If ‘‘Grant” could be kept at his 
present stage of mental development he would 
soon rival Shillaber or ‘“Nasby.’’ But Oberlin 
lets none of her children grow up in ignorance; 
he attends school, and may yet sit in Congress. 

But you will not care to linger here now that 
our students have departed. When our young 
men and maidens return Oberlin will awaken to 
fresh life and labor. 

Oser.in, Aug. 10, 1868. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Edmund Burke and Charles Sum- 
her. 

Epitor ComMONWEALTH :—In a speech of that | 
most humane of British statesmen of the last 
century, delivered before his constituents at Bris- 
tol in 1730, in which he reviewed his career in 
Parliament for the six years next preceding, I 
find some passages which indicate several points 
of remarkable coincidence between the mental 
constitution and legislative experience of that 
great commoner and those of our distinguish- 
ed senior Senator. A few of these passages I 
have copied, and transmit for publication in your 
columns, if deemed of sufficient interest to your 
readers to be admissable. 

It was inthe course of this speech, when al- 
luding to his own efforts to abolish imprisonment 
for debt, that Burke paid that splendid tribute to 
the character and services of Howard, the philan- 
thropist, which has ever been admiringly quoted 
the world over. P. 


I come before you with the plain confidence 
of an honest servant in the equity of a candid 
and discerning master. I come to claim your ap- 
probation, not to amuse you with vain apologies, 
or with professions still more vain and useless. 
I have lived too long to be served by apologies, 
or to stand in need of them. The part I have 
acted has been in open day.... 

I am sensible that no endeavors have been left 
untried to injuire mein your opinion. But the 
use of character is to be a shield against caluw- 


ny.... 

Do you think, gentlemen, that every public act 
in the six years since I stood in this place before 
you—that all the arduous things which have been 
done in this eventful period which has crowded 
into a few years’ space the revolutions of an age, 
can be opened to you in their fair grounds in half 
an hour’s conversation? ... 

Most of you have heard that I do not very re- | 
markably spare myself in public business; and in| 
the private business of my constituents I have 
done very nearly as much as those who have, 
nothing else todo. My canvass of you was not} 





their anxiety to catch a glimpse of his Royal High- 
ness’s face, or failing that, of his hat, his boots, or 
his cigar. The police had some difficulty in pre- 
venting them from trampling the unfortunate sub- 
ject of their curiosity under foot in an ugly rush; 
they could not be prevented from passing the most 
idiotic comments on his eyes, his hair, his mouth, 
his coat, his hat, his boots—from saying audibly 
‘‘He’s smiling now,”’ or ‘‘He’s saying something 
to Lord Spencer,”’ or ‘‘It’s a cigarette he’s smok- 
ing, but with a cigar mouth-piece. Why does he 
smoke cigarettes?’’ This—saysan English jour- 
nal—is sheer vulgarity, and there can be no ex- 
cuse for it. It does not spring from loyalty, for 
loyalty would shrink from causing so much per- 
sonal inconvenience to members of the Queen’s 
family as this sort of hero-worship necessarily en- 
tails. It must, indeed, have an origin altogether 
different; those people who push and squeeze and 
trample on one another to get a sight of the Prince 
of Wales, would make precisely the same efforts 
to obtain a good view of a rope-dancer. Qh, the 
inconveniences of royalty! 

Mr. Vaughan Williams, a gentleman holding 
the distinguished position of county-court judge 
in the celebrated town of Mold, in Flintshire, is 
evidently a stickler for the dignity of the bench. 
An attorney who appeared before ‘His Honor’ 
in a light and airy shooting-jacket, received a 
very sharp rebuke for daring to dress himself 
coolly, and afterwards had his fees disallowed by 
the Minos of Mold. ‘What’’—asks the London 
Star—“‘could Mr. Williams think if he were sud- 
denly transplanted to the tropics, and found ev- 
ery kind of official ‘swell’—legal, clerical, and 


: military—dressed in white duck or nankeen? 


Does Mr. Williams know that we are now living 
in tropical heat, and that old Indians are being 
knocked over by our English sun? Is he aware 
that one of the gravest and best of our judges 
now on circuit doffed his wig, and advised the 
members of the bar to do the same? Dignity is 
a charming thing—even in a county-court judge 
—but common sense is a better.”’ 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Sunday Magazine, always well-dressed and 
eminently respectable, is saved, by its two serial 
stories, from being preéminently dull. A. Wil- 
liams & Co. have it. 

The Phrenological Journal, for September, has 
sketches of Ambassador Burlingame and the 
Presidential candidates, and other readable mat- 
ter. New York, S. R. Wells. 

(rrant-ed is the title of a new campaign song 


The refuge of truth on earth is 
the souls of men. Every Christian has in him- 
self a refutation of all sceptical philosophy. 
Churches are valuable, not for the beauty of their 


ored students. 
During the preparation for these anniversaries, 
a petition was addressed to the faculty requesting 


on the ’change, nor in the county meetings, nor and chorus; words by Mrs. M. A. Kidder; mu- 
in the cLuBs of tus city. It was in the House of | gi¢ by Mrs. Duer (formerly Mrs. E. A. Park - 
Commons; it was at the custom-house; it was at) = uabbltnhed Kae Wf A. Pond & Co.. N 
the council; it was at the treasury; it was at the | yur et]; ee ee a oe Se ee 
admiralty. I canvassed you throngh your af: York. There are snap and melody to both words 


the showman who moves the panorama. His | 
' personality does not at all appear. Lyric poetry, | 
on the contrary, is the expression of the poet's | 
own thoughts, or, rather, feelings. He and the 
poetry are the same. } 

With this distinction in mind it becomes per- 
fectly evident that Maud is purely lyrical. We 
are made to see everything, even the smallest , 
circumstances, through the poet’s eyes, and | 
of course must see every thing as tinged with his 
peculiarities. Into all the outside world around | 
him he projects himself, and we must see it so, ; 
or not at all. And as each one of us sees al- 
ways, in all the world may bring, only what} 
answers to himself—only that which finds at | 
once its prod ctio 1 and its echo in his own being— | 
we see really in the whole poem only the hero | 
himself. It is im>ossible to free ourselves in| 
reading it for one moment from the magnetism of | 
his personality. The poem is wrongly named. 
It should not bear the name of Maud, but the 
name of him who loved her, for of her we really 
know nothing. She is a vague and abstract be- 
ing; only a girl-woman; nothing more. She 
does, says, almost nothing to give us the slightest 
clue to her character; the general idea of a wo- 
man is all we have. 

As to the form chosen by the author for the 
poem, it is that of a diary, with entries made 
only occasionally. As one mood after another 
took possession of him he wrote it down. Its 
outer form is thus fragmentary. It keeps us in 
a continually shifting present, and the past and 
the future are only dimly shadowed forth by its | 
light. The rhythm, also, is exceedingly varied. 
While there is a sort of resemblance in all the 
parts, each is different from every other, and the 
measure is often doubtfully iambic or trochaic. 
To say that it is melodious is simply to repeat 
that Tennyson wrote it, for of all living poets his 


“Spirit moves musically 
To a lute’s well-tuned law.” 


The question is as to whether the poem is really 
a work of art, which, being translated, is, ‘‘Is it a 
whole thing, or simply a collection of fragmentary 
poems, each beautiful, but having no vitalizing 
connection with the others?”’ If it is a whole, it 
must be so through much art; for the form is cer- 
tainly the most unfavorable possible for the at- 
tainment of such a result. 

There are two collisions in the poem, one partly 
external, and one wholly internal. The first, the 
collision between love and the pride of place and 
wealth; or love and ambition—this being the 
foundation of novels and poems without number; 
the second, and the more important, the collision 
in the writer’s own being between love and oot 
sanity, the upward and the downward, the saving 
and the destroying, intluences. 

The result of the first collision is the seeming 





passion brings back all the old hatred and bitter- 
ness against the world, against riches, and against 
outside influence of whatever kind. 

XI. The most natural_mood to follow is found 
in the utter yielding of the fight, in the desper- 
ate longing which succeeds (in XI.). But the im- 
pending horror seizes the mind again—the ever- 
present consciousness that he is living on the sur- 
face of a volcano. 

XII. Then comes the exquisite picture of the 
birds that cry to each other to ask and answer for 
Maud, while she is in the wood, gathering wood- 
land lilies, of which 

“Myriads blow together,” 
and the growing sense of ownership brings a ee- 
curity which leaves no room for jealousy. 

XIII. Now his love for Maud makes him cour- 
teous even to the bully, her brother; a touch of na- 
ture that one cannot fail to notice. Six scenes 
back he was spoken of in hate as 


“That oiled and curled Assyrian bull, 
Smelling of musk and of insolence.”’ 


XIV. Waking in the night, no more he walks 
on the dreary beach, but keeps watch around the 
Hall, though even in his growing happiness the 
spectre, the haunting face, comes in. 

XV. Feeling his own danger he hesitates about 
involving another’s destiny with his, but (X VI.) 
with the ever-present and growing dread over 
him, she seems to him his only salvation; and 
the strain ends—“I must tell her or must die.’’ 

XVII. is the joy-song, where, as to the playing 
of Orpheus, all nature moves to the tune of his 
heart, and the whole world is transformed by the 
new-found happiness. 

XVIII. To this exultation succeeds ‘a peace, 
an utter content that wakes up by the very 
power of its completion a new feeling to him, a vig- 
orous, healthful desire for active work and to be 
of use to the world. This is its first healing 
touch to the old wound. He has found 

‘*The counter-charm of space and hollow sky,”’ 
and as 


“Love takes up the harp of life and strikes on all 
the chords with might, 

It strikes the chord of self that trembling passes 
in music out of sight.” 


And with self pass also all the old bitterness, the 
old hatred, the old dead life. Only a faint pre- 
science of coming woe jars on the full, calm strain 
of content, and one is not sure but that it is only 
the inevitable accompaniment of such heights of 
yeace. 

XLX. One little word of two letters in the 
fourth line tells, more eloquently than any long 
sentence could do, how perfect and quiet was 
the accord and understanding between the two. 
Ife is not invited to the great dinner, and it is not 
all pleasant to think that 

“Every eye but his will glance 
At Maud in all her glory.” 


permission to engage in an open discussion on the 
stage. It was denied. - Oberlin is not yet radical 
enough to allow its maiden students to escape the 
tyranny of foolscap. 


working, but for the good they accomplish.” 
Wise and helpful words from kindly lips! One 
must have sadly lacked faith in humanity to 
doubt that the up-looking faces of the noble young 


fairs, and not your persons. [ was not only your | 
representative as a body; I was the agent, the! 
solicitor of individuals; I ran about wherever | 
your affairs could call me; and in acting for you! 


and music. 


From George P. Philes of New York we re- 
ceive a Catalogue of a Choice Collection of Rare Cu- 





utter destruction of everything but love, as the ; But after all, he knows, past all shadow of doubt- 
representative of ambition and worldly power | ing, that the ‘‘une miaute” for which he pleads 


; Poe P ; ; 
goes down. j after the dancing is over, is more than all the 


One of the most interesting features of the 
commencement season has been a grand convo- 
cation of the theological graduates of Oberlin. 
Of course it was as orthodox in character as 


men and women who listened to them told no 
story of high resolve and worthy purpose. 

The graduation of nineteen young ladies took 
place on Tuesday. It was a sight most refresh- 
might be expected. Its representatives came | ing to tired eyes, and comes back to me like re- 
from the East and from the West, and sat down) membered music. A blending of literary excel- 
with their theological fathers in the church-|jongy, womanly good-sense and maidealy grace, 
chapel and discussed such questions . “Inspi- | unlimited mignonette and verbena, flashing of 
ration of the Bible,’’ ‘The attitude of Will in the | jewels and fluttering of muslins, tropical odors 





Sinner,” “The Extension of Romanism 
America,” and ‘*The Office of Conscience.”” The 
discussion upon Inspiration was opened by Prof. 
Morgan of Oberlin, whose benignant and _patri- 
archal face would compel admiration in Jew or 
Infidel. It was deemed desirable to decide, if 
possible, whether the writers of the Bible were 
inspired as regarded the historical matter con- 
tained therein, or only as regarded the moral 
enactments and prophecies. There ensued some 
dissension here from the fact that the New Testa- 
ment writers extract their geneological accounts 
from the Greek Septuagint instead of from the 
original Hebrew version, which makes a chro- 
nological discrepancy of 1500 years. Of course 
it would be blasphemous to suppose that the wri- 
ters of the Septuagint were inspired; that would 
place them ona par with Moses and Isaiah, which 
was not to be thought of. With commendable 
zeal for truth, the discrepancies between Mark 
and John, and between Kings and Chronicles, 
the errors in distances, dates, numbers and local- 
ities, were freely shown up. But these were dis- 
posed of as errors of transcription. At length 
Prot. Morgan honestly declared that “ie didn’t 
know whether the writers were inspired to quote 
as they did or not—he didn’t know whether the 
original version made Lake Gennessaret wider 
than it was or not—he didn’t believe God cared 


about historical discrepancies any more than He, 


cared about a tree’s growing without kn»ots—and, 
moreover, he didn’t care himself tor all the discre- 
pancies that could be shown up. He believed 
the Bible was inspired in every particular in 


which it was of consequence to men; and that was 


enough for him.’’ A sensible opinion, sensibly 
expressed, and one which I am confident that Mr. 
Parton, or any other modern skeptic, must heart- 


ily endorse. Then followed some animated re- 


marks concerning the cutting of Samson's hair, | 


which would doubtless be edifying to your read- 
ers if I could recall them. They did not try to 


decide whether the whale swallowed Jonah or 


not, greatly to my disappointment. Of course 
the liberal admission of Dr. Morgan was not al- 


iD | and star-like glances—it was enough to awaken a 


fervent wish that one might become a child again 
and graduate at Oberlin! I pass over general ex- 
cellences and (with my accustomed depravity) 
take note of what grated harshly upon my radical 
nerves. ‘Two essays bore upon the topic of wo- 
man-suffrage, both taking conservative ground, 
and both elicited unbounded applause. One of 
them, enutled, ‘‘She looketh well to the ways of 
her Household,”’ might more truthfully have been 
headed, ‘“‘A Plea tor Marriage.’’ Ah, well! mun- 
But, so slowly, earth’s fanatics can 
scarcely wait! 

On Wednesday graduated twenty-four young 
men. Of these nine enter the ministry, one be- 
coming a missionary in Southern Asia; five em- 
brace business pursuits; two become physicians; 
two study law; two are to be teachers; two pur- 
sue scientific studies; and one becomes an editor. 
They were anoble company. The world wiil feel 
their power and bless the name of Oberlin. The 
orations were unexceptionably fine. The bearing 
of the speakers was graceful, the voices clear, the 
matter interesting, the faculty benignant, the gal- 
leries appreciative, and the garlands innumerable. 
A tiny maiden gathered them upon the stage and 


dus movet! 





| bestowed them upon the blushing heroes. The 
| poet of the class is C. C. Darwin, of Burlington, 
|lowa. His exercise was the recitation of a most 
beautiful poem, ‘From Cross to Crown.’’ It 
was above praise. Ere long I[ hope to send it to 
your readers. A fine oration was given by S. V. 
Fisher, of Westfield, N. Y., on ‘‘Church Music.’’ 
He assigned a high place to music, argued against 
| congregational-singing, and against the employ- 
| ment of professional singers, irrespective of moral 
| character, calling it “mockery of worship.’””, And 
| here let me say that the singing of Oberlin choirs, 
;at church and concert, is no mean approximation 
to the best-trained choirs in the land. St. Ste- 
| phen’s and the Immaculate Conception may look 
{to their laurels. One of the best speeches was 

by J. M. Geery of Oberlin, a youth of fine intel- 

lectual and political inclinations, of whom it is pre- 
| dicted that he will yet be Governor of Ohio or 


I often appeared rather as a ship-broker than as a! rious and Valuable Books in Various Languages and 

saan Sener ponag Flageg er ‘ vn ee ae | Depariments of Literature, with the Moderate Prices 

meanness of the business was raised by the digni- | Aunexed. Purchasers of books will please notice. 

ty of the object.... The prices seem to be, indeed, as Mr. Philes calls 
Since “ have — ee let me! them, ‘‘moderate.”’ 

ake perio ong plese oe pol Mr. A. K. Loring, with evident thought for 


plaint on my side. With a petition uf the city in| the demands of the season, adds to his ‘‘Tales of 
my hand, passed through the corporation without | the Day” Medusa, and Other Tales, by Mra. Ad- 


a dissenting voice, a petition in unison with al- ae oe ; sae 
most the whole voice of the kingdom, (with | elaide (Kemble) Sartoris, and to his ‘Railway 


whose formal thanks I was covered over,) while | Library’? Adele Dubois, a story of the Miramichi 
I labored on no less than five bills for a public re- | valley of New Brunswick—both seemingly fur- 
form, and fought against the opposition of great | nishing some very good reading. ‘The lattar has 
abilities, and of the greatest power, every clause ‘ ; 

and every word of the largest of those bills, al-| been printed before by Mr. Loring. 

most to the very last day of a very long session: Bradbury, Evans & Co., of London, have pub- 
all this time a canvass in Bristol was as calmly | lished in neat, paper-cover form, J'he Gordian 
carried on as if I were dead. I was considered, | | > : : 

as aman, wholly out of the question. Whilst [| Anor, by Shirley Brooks, and Roberts Brothers 
watched, and fasted, and sweated in the House of of this city have had a limited edition with 
Commons, by the most easy and ordinary arts of| which to supply the trade and individual readers 
election, by dinners* and visits, by ‘‘*How-do-|. thi ti ‘Pisg ietnew | it tein tisheinie 
you-do’s,” and ‘‘My worthy friends,” I was to be | sheen — sae “ wi en . jes apreon 
quietly moved out of my seat—and promises Compared with which “Foul Play,” by Reade and 
were made and engagements entered into, with-| Boucicault, must be deemed subordinate. For 


out any exception or reserve, as if my laborious | thrilling incident, most dramatically arranged, 

zeal in my duty had been a regular abdication of i ; j : : 

my trust. pare smooth, correct presentation by graphic por- 
[ must fairly tell you, that, so far as my princi-| traiture, this volume can hardly be excelled. It 

ples are concerned, (principles that I hope will only | is a capital summer-sojourning work. 


depart with my last breath,) Z have no idea of a ry pea 
liberty unconnected with honesty and justice... . A Man in Earnest: Life of A. H. pe: By 
I do not here stand before you accused of ve- ' Robert Collyer.— Boston : Horace B. Fuller.—This 


nality or neglect of duty.... No! the charges little work is well named. The subject of it was 


against me are all of one kind—that I have 4 man of small, clear, earnest, thoroughly kindly 
pushed the principles of general justice and benevolence 


too fur; further than acautious policy would war-|#4 helpful nature, a moralizer by native voca- 
rant; and further than tbe opinions of many of|tion—his letters to his wife read like extracts 
you would go along with ine. In every accident! from sermons—and withal somewhat dry. Good 
greg Pama sega rors gery pid ar | to the core, busy, doing without noise and with- 
mind this accusation, and be comforted. |out any excess of self-consciousness the task that 
came to his hand, above no useful work, with a 
| true dignity of character which cost nothing by 
{pulling off the coat and rolling up the shirt- 
| sleeves, he was indeed the shepherd of his peo- 
—— iple, and helps us to believe that the pastoral 

Charles Dickens—remarks the London Star— office is not yet obsolete. Mr. Collyer has done 
is said to be indebted to the ‘‘Post-office Directo-| his work heartily and well, though putting into 
ry”’ for most of those extraordinary names of la- | it the flavor of his own temperament and the pe- 
dies and gentlemen which, of themselves, give no culiarity of his own sentiment, his large good- 
little character to his creations. He might have nature, his inevitable sanguinity, his slight esti- 
searched long there without finding a name more mation of speculative thought, his contempt of 
extraordinary than that of Gustavus Adolphus those who cannot help feeling the vast tragedy 
Whalebone, the owner of which, a cab-driver, ap- of the world. Mr. Collyer is always a little 
peared before Mr. Arnold, magistrate, in answer ‘‘gushing,’’ but is genial and catholic, and has 
to a summons for fast-driving. ‘such a large, noble way with him that one reads 

The triumphs of photography still continue.|!him with a partiality which must be somewhat 
Nadar, of Paris, lately achieved a success which guarded against lest his special likes and dis- 
till then had been considered amongst savants as likes should pass for more than their worth. 
an impossibility. He started in a balioon, and at However, he has given us the best bit of biogra- 





* Ur dinner-invitations to his bitter enemy, for a perverse 
vote ? 





FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 








lowed to pass without protest; and one fearful 
brother, who felt that the foundations of faith | 
were slipping away, did protest most siacerely | 
and pertinaciously, whereupon there arose such 
an “undistinguishable roar’’ of voices, such a 
simultaneous rising and talking in different parts 
of the room, and such an amount of “learned 
dust”’ involved the combatants, that the chair 
was obliged to institute order, and had I closed 
my skeptical eyes ] might have imagined myself 
in a stormy Democratic convention instead of an 
orderly and orthodox gathering. 

The discourse upon the Atonement was pain- 
fully interesting. ‘*What was the effect of Christ's 
sacrifice upon God?’’ The protesting member 
before spoken of quoted trom Watts the stanza 
ending, 

**Was sprinkled o’er the burning throne 
And turned the wrath to grace ;” 


Minister to Austria. His topic was not political 
but metaphysical; its caption ““A New Psychol- 
ogy,” in which he maintains with J. Stuart Mill 
that we were to look fora physiological psycholo- 
gy, an investigation of the laws of mind fram the 
| material side, trom their action on matter. This 
is not the Hamiltonian view received at Oberlin, 
but has been maintained by the independent sen- 
ior throughout his course. The presentation of 
diplomas closed these exercises. 

Afterward came class-day of the departing 
graduates—a prophecy in which everbody was 
married to everybody else, except one distracied 
lover, who became a lunatic, and five others, who 
died, and who began to make funeral arrange- 
ments forthwith. ‘The Future’s Portal,’” by 

| Miss Goodwin of Akron, was more than excellent. 
| The planting of a class ivy followed. Then came 
night, and on the morrow dispersion. 

Students and faculty have fled tor recreation, 
and the town looks like a ‘‘banquet-hall desert- 

The *Ladies’ Hall,”’ the noblest building in 
tural equivalent, “God is angry with the wicked the town, is under deep conviction of untidiness, 
But 80d probably thinks the “melancholy days have 
» come.” But the application of Ethiopian muscle 
‘and soft- water will restore its pristine freshness. 
At the risk of being tedious I will recount an 
instance of benevolent interest on the part of a col- 
ored individual who bears the sobriquet of “Gen. 
Grant.” The legitimate owner of this title would 
probably be as much startled at beholding his 
dark-skinned namesake as I was, this morning, 
when my reverie in the college reading-room was 


coupling his quotaten with the inquiry, ‘Isn't 
President Fairchild ex- 
plained that “that was poetry, pot theology.” 
Whereupon Brother W 


that good theology ?”’ 


ed.” 





made out the scrip- 
every day ;” “our God is a consuming fire.” 
that convenient expression, “ligurative language, 
could cover this difficulty. 

But there occurred one incident in this contro. | 
versy which shall not be allowed to fall to the 
ground if my pen can preserve it. It was the 
testimony of one of that rare company of whom 
it may be said ‘‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” They were the words of Rev. 
Mr. B of Newark. He said, “Of the tew things 
that I know, one is this: that God will, in some way, interrupted by his dulcet tone at the door. Upon 
save every human being that is good, no matter ™Y asking what he meant by frightening me in 
whether that human being ever heard of Christ ‘at fashion he said he wanted to reinform my 
or not.” Here was heresy. An awfal pause suc- | Mund, and get me into such a condition that I 
ceeded. Then Brother W—— came to the res- S20uld be gathered into a more settled condition 





300 metres above the earth’s surface was enabled 
so skillfully to arrange his apparatus that in two 





Paris witha minute correctness never hitherto 
| obtained from a balloon, thus proving the strate- 
| getic services which, during a siege, might be 
| obtained by photographs taken from the clouds. 

A Paris correspondent mentions the fact of the 
| Emperor granting a tobacco-shop to the widow of 
| a workman accidentally killed during rifle-practice 
at Vincennes. The following particulars as to 
the manner in which the government maintains 
| the monopoly of tobacco-shops is curious i—‘‘Ey- 
ery morning the Finance Minister sends in to the 
| Emperor an exact report of the number of vacant 


| 
{ 
j 
| 
} 


debits dz taac, and of their respective value. The 
| Emperor and Empress inscribe on the opposite col- 
umn the names of the persons in whom they are 
‘interested; the paper is sent back to the Finance 
Munister, who signs the nominations thus made. 
| In preceding reigns tobacco-shops were in the 
, gift of the Minister of Finances, or in that of the 
| Director-Genera! of Taxes. Those functionaries 
have now only the disposal of shops, the value of 
which is estimated at less than £10 a year. The 
value of a Paris shop, as I have before stated, va- 
ries from £100 to £400 a vear, and the most re- 
productive are reserved for the benefit of the wid- 





who have rendered signal service to the country, 
but who were unable adequately to provide for 
their families. 

A very just complaint is made by an English | 


of Wales was mobbed at Wimbledon on the occa- 
sion of a recent rifle-practice. Wherever he went 
he was followed by a crowd of zanies, who set ev- 





hours he alighted on this nether earth with a/| 
series of proofs representing the plainsphere of 


ows and daughters of generals, aud of persons, 


contemporary of the manner in which the Prince | 


phy of the kind which has come to light within 
our remembrance. 

The Monthly Religious Magazine, for August, 
contains matter for meditation, and expresses 
such a spirit of charity, sincerity and good pur- 
pose as wins upon one’s respect. The special 
phase of theological opinion to which the maga- 
_zine is devoted is peculiar to a small number of 
, persons, and is not one that we are able to share ; 
but as advocated from month to month it em- 
braces so much with which all good minds must 
.sympathize that we heartily wish these writers 
an extensive hearing. The current number 
opens with a “Report on Church Organization,”’ 
prepared by Rev. Mr. Sears, which contains 
suggestions that should not pass unheedéd. Mr. 
Sears never speaks but with something to say, 
and always speaks well. Mr. Ellis reviews Mr. 
Johnson's little treatise on‘‘The Worship of Jesus 
in its Past and Present Aspects.” He writes ia 
good tone, but we are unable to follow him, for 
he seems to contradict himself more than once. 
The two following sentences, for example—only 
one sentence interposed between them—do not 
appear consistent with each other :— 

‘In this pamphlet of some ninety small pages 
the Faith of Christendom in the Carist of God is 
disposed ot in what we are constrained to desig- 
nate as a very summary manner, Considering the 
importance of the questions moved and handiled.”’ 

“The truth that Mr. Johnson sets forth, and 
he sets forth a great deal of truth, does not in the 
least conflict with the persuasion of all CLristians 
that Cbrist is the Lord.” 


How reconcile two such statements? 


Tennyson’s “Maud.” 
Hegel's distinction between epic and lyric poe- 
try is that the former is wholly objective and the 
latter subjective. In the epic the poet stands 


ery precept of common politeness at defiance in ' eutirely apart from his character. He is merely 


Triumphing at first over the tendency to madness, 
which is so plainly shown, it triumphs finally over 
madness itself, and leads the bewildered spirit out 
of the Inferno to its only possible safety and rest 
in action. Love, undying, eternal taking hold 
of the inmost fibers of the being, and having 
strength to change even the inherited nature, is 
the victor, and solves the problem and wins the 
game, which had seemed entirely lost. 

One more consideration. Given such a being as 
the first division of the poem betrays, a mind 
predisposed to insanity, solitary, brooding over 
a sense of bitter wrong, sensitive, moody, revolv- 
ing great questions day by day to the sound of 
“‘A maddened heart dragged down by the wave;”’| 
and given, also, certain outside influences to 
work on this proud, high-strung, yet pure and 
true and manly nature, are the results consistent ? 
are the conclusions legitimate ? If not, the au- 
thor has failed. A brief review of the twenty- 
six divisions of the poem will, I think, show 
how very naturally the revulsions of feeling fol- 
low each other, and with what a master-hand the 
poet has traced the growth in the sensitive heart 
of the great passion which was destined to be 
through outward things the destruction, but 
through its own inherent power the salvation, of 
the lover. 

I. The poem opens with the morbid thought of 
the solitary thinker, his indignation at the loss of 
all nobleness in his countrymen—in the world; 
and yet he has some faith in human nature left; 
and mark that this was necessary in order that love 


In the second collision, love, also, is the victor. {hours when he is away. 


XX. To him now all things speak, and bring 
and carry messages; and so the rose that he found 


“Lost in trouble and moving round 
Here at the head of a tinkling fall’’ 


of the rivulet that ran from the garden to his 
grounds seemed to him Maud’s counter-petition, 
saying, 

“Ah! be among the roses to-night.’” 

XXI. The garden-song is too well-known to 
pause uponit, and yet one would be content never 
to leave it. It is the summit of the poem, the 
most perfect jewel of the whole collection. Up 
to it all the previous twenty poems climb, and 
from it the five following ones slope. Unsur- 
passed in the English language for melody, for 
passionate tenderness, fur reverent loving, for 
willing consciousness and confession of mutual 
dependence and perfect confidence, it stands alone, 
the central beauty, and, at the same time, the 
fine-cut edge on which the scales poise and then 
turn. 

XXII. All who have read the prologue to 
Faust cannot fail to be reminded of the sudden 
change in the meter and loss of melody where 
Mephistopheles speaks after the closing chorus 
of the three archangels, as we turn from the close 
of the garden-song to read this. 

The shadow is no longer a shadow but a sub- 
stance. The vague terror is a reality. The 
stroke hs fallen. Cast from the highest height 
to the lowest depth, no wonder. he sits ‘‘stunned 
and still.”” As the scattered senses return mem- 
ory goes fearfully backward, with her torch 





should touch himat all. His faith breaks out after 
bewailing the smallness of aim, &c., at last, with 


“For I trust if an enemy’s fleet came yonder 
round by the hill, 
And the rushing battle-bolt sang from the three- 


lighting up the story that is past. And as 


{he thinks of how Maud came upon the scene of 


the murder, how terribly touching are the lines, 


“Then glided out of the joyous wood 
The ghastly wraith of one that I know.” 





decker out of the foam, 
That the smooth-faced, snub-nosed rogue would , 
leap from his counter and till, | 
And strike it he could, were it but with his cheat- | 
ing yard-wand, home.”’ | 

He remembers Maud with whom he used as a) 
child to play, a thing of no moment to him; she | 
wins only a passing mention as he remembers | 
that he has noticed repairs going on at the Hall. | 

IL. His first impression of her follows. Sim- 
“perfectly beautiful” as the carriage passes him. | 
Yet he is piqued by her indifference. 

Ill. But the ‘‘faultily, faultless, icily regular, | 
splendidly null” face haunts him, however he may | 
wish to deny it, “growing and growing” upon| 
him till he cannot sleep. 

IV. The next step is his recognition of her | 
by an involuntary bow, which he is angry with 
himself for having given, and the self-anger | 
; turns him back to his bitter musings and to all the | 
| old Gordian knots which he has neverent. Indif- | 
| ference to all things seems to his reason the state | 
| to be most desired; and yet the fierce positiveness | 
| with which he asserts this betrays that he feels 
' this state of indifference slipping from him against 
| his will. 

V. The next sense attacked is hearing, and 
“Maud, with her exquisite face 
« And wild voice pealing up to the sunny sky, 

Singing of death and ot honor that cannot die,” 
has power to win him trom his cynical mood, and 
to draw him as with a spell, which he can over- 





ene 


come only by leaving the sound b_ hind. 
VI. The touch of the hand comes next, adding 
another link, and for the first time a gleam of pos- 
| 
sible content. 
“if Maud were all that slie seemed, 
Then the world were not so bitter 
But asmile could make it sweet.” 


{ 


' But angry suspicion rises, blotting out the enjoy- 
| ment, and the shadow of insanity darkens the pic- 
‘ture till the sunshiue cuts through it again, and 
lends it with the old “Lf.” 
Vil. How much his thoughts dwell on the 
}subject, however, we see by the curious fragment 
wiich followa of the dim remembrance of the old 
agreement between the fathers years ago. 
| VILL. Brings us the scene in church and the 
| sudden meeting of eyes. 
| JX. Then the rapidly-passing, exquisitely-paint- 
| ed picture of the meeting on the moor, as Mand 
rides by with her brother and the new lord; and 
| how strong the dreaded power of love has grown | 
jis shown by the burst of jealousy in (X.) which 


No one has ever more forcibly depicted the agony 
for the irrevocable past, and the sudden flashing 
from one thought to another which must seize a 
soul in a moment like this. Insanity is not so far 
off now, and self-hate and hatred of the whole 


race 
“Of venomous worms 
That sting each other here in the dust’’ 


His mention of her here is our introduction to her. Se the scene. 


XXIII. He flees across the Channel to escape 


ply he notices and acknowledges that she is \the avenging law. Haunted ever by the great 


horror, pursued by the shadow of Maud, it is very 
natural that the over-wrought mind should 


“Suddenly strike on a sharper sense; 
For a shell or a flower, little things 
Which else would have been past by.”’ 


But the same man that sang the garden-song for- 
gets himself again here in the thought of Maud, 
till he can say, even, 


“Let me and my passionate love go by; 

But speak to her all things holy and high, 
Whatever happen to me. 

Me and my harmful love go by, 

But come to her waking, tind her asleep, 

Powers of the height, Powers of the deep, 
And comfort her though I die.” 


But is this the same man that spoke first’ 

XXIV. The perpetual recurrence of the same 
thoughts over and over again, the deathless long- 
ing, the rehearsal of the murder-scene, work their 
will on the spirit, till, more-and-more haunted by 
phantoms, at last the long-dreaded curse is ful- 
filled, and, with the certainty that the life which 
was so frail has vanished forever from the earth 
and from him, reason gives way, and madness 
takes possession of him. No more pertect de- 
scription of a mind absolved from law can be im- 
agined. Even Maud is 

‘Not beautiful now, not even kind.” 

The horror of the scene can be best felt by 
reading. 

But this is the lowest depth—this the opposi- 
tion to the height of the garden-song. Out of 
the land of the blest, like Beatrice to Dante, came 
the guiding-star of Maud and her enduring love, 
and at that vision the shades fell apart, and the 
victory waa won. 

The last part of Beethoven’s C-sharp minor 
Sonata gives the same solution of the problem 
now set before him that Tennyson gives. Action, 


_action—work, fierce, unresting—is the only pana- 


cea, and as he plunges into that the poem ends. 
It may be paraphrased thus: From long wan- 

dering in a desert, 

‘a tract of land 

And some one pacing there alone, 





Who paced forever in a glimmering land 
Lit by a low, large moon.”’ 


Our eyes are attracted by a cluster of flowers, 
and, following, thoughtlessly at first, we climb, 
step-by-step, soft, fragrant slopes, meeting ever 
sweeter perfumes, and easier paths, and fairer 
blossoms, and purer air, till at last over our heads 
there seems to be nothing but an atmosphere 

So clear, so clear, that the golden stars 

Burn through it in passionate fire, 

And withal as still as the utter rest 

Of a satistied desire; 
‘when, suddenly, we come upon the crater of a 
volcano, which shrouds us with its hideous shower 
jof ashes, and lights us down the steep de- 
| scending path by the lurid glare of its pursuing 
lava streams. Wherever we go they follow, 
till, just as it seems that all hope is lost, a gleam of 
heavenly sunshine breaks through the cloud, 
human tracks appear to guide our steps, and by 
its light and their guiding we come to firm ground, 
and greet around us human habitations and in. 
terests; and then we know that the journey was 
only a phase, and not the whole; that in it there 
was no repetition, but that the only path from the 
desert land tothe human help and hope was by 
the flowery slope and over the lava beds, hot and 
scorching though they were, and stifling as was 
the air they brought. 

Is the poem of Maud not a work of art? 
A. BE. 








Literary, Artistic and Personal. 
Wendell Phillips thinks that Milmore’s head 


of Sumner is the best which has been made in 
Boston for ten years. 


One of the present peculiarities of Newport is 
the universal penchant for driving ponies about 
ithe size of a Newfoundland dog. ‘ Wicker-bas- 
| ket” coupes, set low on four tiny wheels, adapted 
to the size and strength of the ponies, are exten- 
sively used. Of course the ponies are beautiful, 
and so are the ladies who are often the drivers. 








The International Copyright Association has 
issued a pamphlet of forty-six pages containing 
|an account of a meeting of authors and publish- 
ers at New York, in April last, together with let- 
| ters, speeches, a report, and other matter perti- 
; nent to the objects of the association. Richard 
| Grant White makes a noticeable proposal, namely, 
i that all existing statutes concerning copyright be 
| simply repealed, and the whole matter left to the 
courts, to be determined upon under the laws 
| that govern property in general. 

! 





Dickens, while in Philadelphia, was very anx- 
ious to purchase Mr. James Hamilton’s painting 
j entitled “‘ What are the Wild Waves Saying.” But 
} as this beautiful work, one of the artist’s best, 
| was already sold, Mr. Dickens requested that he 
might see the original sketch, with which he was 
| so greatly pleased that he insisted upon buying it. 
; Mr. Hamilton refused to sell the picture, but pre- 
sented it to Mr. Dickens. The other day the 
artist received from Dickens an exquisite edition 
of his novels, accompanied by the following au- 
tograph:—‘‘Gad’s Hill Place, Higham by Roch- 
jester, Kent, Monday, Twenty-fifth May, 1868, to 
| Mr. James Hamilton, this set of my books with 
i thanks and regard. Charles Dickens.” 


The Round Table alludes to the new postoffice 
impression on the postage-stamps—a check to the 
second use of a stamp—as looking “exactly as if 
done with a miniature waflle-iron. The results to 
the neat caricatures on the faces of the stamps are 
rather remarkable, suggesting the idea that epi- 
demic small-pox of a virulent type has lately brok- 
en out among our lamented patriot forefathers. 
We are afraid that the gallant Andrew Jackson 
who carries our city letters must have caught it 
in stumping some strong Jackson district in the 
Dutch parts of Pennsylvania at the last election, 
and have given it to the rubicund Pater Patrie, 
the despondent and blue Franklin, and the frater- 
nity generally. At any rate the statesmen all 
have it badly, and are severely pockmarked. 
The explanation we like best is that it is done 
since the late foreign postal treaties as a matter of 
international delicacy. Our statesmen are so 
much handsomer than their sovereigns that we 
pockmark them in this way to avoid the envy of 
the ill-natured and ignorant despots who tyran- 
nize in Europe.” 

Maggie Mitchell was famous in New York ten 
years before her performance of Fanchon at Lau- 
ra Keene's theater. Her first success was ac- 
complished in her childhood, nearly twenty years 
ago. She was a ballet-girl at the Old Bowery 
Theater, when Thomas S. Hamblin was mana- 
ger and J. R. Stevens stage-manager. Mr. Ste- 
vens liked her conduct so much that he gave her 
a few small parts to play, and she became some- 
what of a favorite with the audience. One night 
Mr. Hamblin was looking at the performance, 
and he noticed the cleverness of M:ss Mitchell. 
He called his stage manager to him and said in 
his blunt way:—‘Stevens, who is that girl?” 
‘Her name is Mitchell,”’ replied Stevens. ‘‘What 
do we pay her?” asked Hamblin. ‘‘Four dollars 
a week,” replied Stevens. ‘‘Give her siz,’’ said 
Hamblin, as he took a pinch of snuff, and walked 
away. After Miss Mitchell left the Bowery 
Theater the manager of the St. Charles Theater 
(a temporary concern, which was built on the 
ruins of White’s minstrel enterprise,) engaged 
her, and she appeared in various important parts, 
among them ‘‘Eveleen Wilson,’ in the play of 
that name, dramatized by James Pilgrim from a 
story in a Sunday paper. In “Eveleen Wilson” 
Miss Mitchell achieved almost as great a success 
as she has since accomplished in pieces of greater 
bene This was long before the translation of 
‘*Fanchon.”’ 








Tie ‘‘Autotype” ia the title of a new process 
| for reproducing pictures in black and white in the 
manner of engravings which has beer invented in 
| Londoa and is described in The Art Journal. The 
'examples it criticises were fac-similes of ancient 
|drawings in some of the foreign museums, 80 ex - 
| act that at a short distance some of the copies 
‘could not be distinguished from the originals; 
!these are said to surpass in softness mezzotinto, 
jand to exceed in beauty and clearness the kind of 
engraving called mixed—that rough-and-ready 
method by which the public has been surfeited 
with inferior works. There is also mentioned a 
full-length portrait, in which the delicacy of the 
gradations equals that of the utmost tenderness of 
engraving, while the means of the art does not in 
| anywive importune the eye. The head of the fig- 
| ure comes forward with great brilliancy and effec- 

tive roundness, and appears made out much in 
‘the manner of painting; indeed, it is the profession 
| of the invention that it fol ows implicitly the feel- 
ling of the artist. In examining the work, from 
‘its depths to its highest lights, there is no inter- 
mediate tone which is nut well and clearly repre- 
‘sented, ‘‘This,” continues The Art Journal, ‘‘is 
|by no means regarded as an effort; the same 
means will produce the same results in others; 
and with such a promise we may reasonably ex- 
pect to see some of the most remarkable pictures 
of our time reproduced by this process, which, in 
comparison with even mixed engraving, has the 
advantages of being less tedious and less expen- 


sive.” 
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soul as he composed his “Paradise Lost,” which, 

you know some man has said, should 

A DISCOURSE always be read also to the music of the or- 

—3r— gan. Pee the _— nigga the poor —_ 

F CHICAGO, | ballad-singers an ilton who. can measure? 

joblihoe ayer Seco poate Sunday fore- But music spanned the chasm and made both one! 
# 


Music and Singing. 


No good gift of God is so pure. What gift is so 

Ps eis aie — wale ‘ation. so blessed, to so many souls, as 
Tob 2: 12, and Ephesians 5: 19—“Resorce at tee souND| music? The peasant whistles and hums his 
or Tae Ongsn.” “IN Prats. axp Hyuxs, ANP SPIRITUAL) tune ag he follows the plough, and Galileo turns 
ee IX YOR HEART TO THE to refresh himself with music from _ eit 
vy seven : ” erings through infinite space. Napoleon 
“Orel thes ps2 oy J | pe his th i listens with delight, as the 
thinker, Carlyle, says, “none are so divine a8 music floats up from an Alpine valley while the 
It is the speech of the angels. It | conqueror is on his dreadful errand; and old Wal- 


music.” to the infinite. We can look for ton, out at his fishing, listening to the music of 
brings us nearer to i : the birds, cries, ‘‘Lord! what music hast thou not 


a moment into the sea of light when music leads | provided for thy saints in Heaven, since thou giv- 

and inspires us. And all serious natures have | os: bad men such good melodies on the earth! 
i and music as their highest ession | And ploughman and philosopher, and conqueror 

_— gure le for worshi ny ia and and fisherman, as the music touches them, are 80 

Bi aaa amity uate wld . .-” . | far free of the satne great guild. 

whatsoever in them was divine. And I imagine | “ang i¢ we will but look for them, I think we 

some sense of the beauty and blessing of this | cannot fail to see very sacred reasons for this uni- 





but where it can help to make music. In cur 

t free meetings I devoutly believe that no 
small thing to the multitudes that attend is the 
free singing. Men come there from the shops, 
and-women from the homes, where care and toil 
has pressed hard upon them; and to be lifted up 
for a moment on the pinions of a mighty harmo- 
ny, in which three thousand voices, perhaps, 
blend together, is to drive their care and weak- 
ness away and to go forth strong in the Lord and 
in the power ot his might; while to listen to the 





voices that would sometimes sing in solo for us, 
last winter, in the Library Hall of Chicago, would 
make me think, as I sat ir my place on the plat- 
form, and watched the wrapt faces of the multi- 
tude, and noticed how they would draw a great 
sigh when the solo was over, that the singing 
perhaps did a great deal more good than the 
preacning. Se 

In the great transformations Christianity must 
undergo in this new world, music and singing 
are clearly again to take a great place. The 
church of Rome, with her marvellous sagacity, 
sees this, and is bending herself to the task, as 
she always does, of winning the people by what. 
ever way she perceives they can be won. I 
would not for that reason neglect the same great 
agency, but would give the brighest and best 
and truest faith, as 1 believe ours to be, on the 
earth, at least an equal advantage, in this respect, 
with any other. And yet this should not be the 
great reason; that is that which lies in the inborn 
beauty and goodness of music and singing to the 
human soul—its adaptation to the needs of men 
—to lighten human burdens and soften human 
hearts—to make us all more strong and high and 
true and good. : 

It was noticed that when the hapless Marie 
Antionette stood before the judges to receive 
her sentence of death, as her hands rested on the 


| 
| 


; that semiloyal State, which at the outbreak of | 


fact, all his suggestions in this charge were pecu- | tion of that which had been law and practice in | 


22, 1868. 








this question; but I have learned by experience | day or two, who would earnestly inquire of me 


liarly what might be expected from an honest, | Connecticut from the beginning. In 1650 the | that these men seldom listen to what we have to| the way to the New York avenue church, at- 


loyal, and irreproachable jurist. In giving a for- | colony of Connecticut ordained that every town- 
mal recognition, when he need not have given it ship of fifty householders should provide a teach- 
unless he chose, of the adoption of the Fourteenth | er for the children, and that towns of one hundred 


Amendment of the Constitution, he has done | should provide for a grammar-school to fic persons | stitute.” The President is a radical-Republi- 
| 


much to settle public opinion on this point. It for the university. It also directed the selectmen 
was not necessary to his argument, nor to | of every town to ‘‘see to it that no families should 
heighten the view of the importance of the reve- | suffer so much barbarism’’ as not to have their 
nue-laws, that he should refer to it as he did. | children and apprentices taught to read and write, 
His object was, doubtless, to notify the country ‘as well as to know some orthodox catechism. 
that the court would henceforth consider the | Every town that neglected to keep a school above 


| amendment adopted and act upon it as a part of three months in the year was to be fined five 


the law of the land, and to quench the Mischiev- pounds. The existing constitution provides that 
ous hopes of those who looked for the court tu! the interest of the school-fund shall be applied 
presume to disregard it and usurp the function | ‘for the equal benefit of all the people.” While the 
of passing judgment on the constitution itself. | word ‘‘wi ite” is used in defining the qualifications 
The court, says the Chief Justice, substantially, of voters, there never has been in law or in prac- 
will dé do such unwarrantable thing. For this, tice any hesitation in giving to all children, of 
timely and welcome utterance, in common with whatever race, color, religion or worldly circum- 
the whole Kepublican party, we sincerely thank | Stances, the advantages of any and all public 
the Chief Justice. ;schvuols. It was not in charity, but as a pleasure, 
\a duty aud a self-protection; for more than two 





The Democratic Policy in Kentucky. !udred years ago the fathers held that religion 

What may be anticipated in each ot the South- and education were the ‘‘remedies for the evils 
ern States should the Democratic party obtain | Which afflict the State.’”?’ And the schools that 
the ascendancy at the ensuing election may be ™an made were theught none too holy for the 


judged by the policy adopted in Kentucky. In| Chiidren that God made. 
The Republican legislature of course responded 


our recent civil conflict proclaimed itself neutral | to the prayer of the colored people, and the fol- 
territory, and impudently advised President ,!owing bill was introduced : — 
Lincoln that national troops would not be allowed | _ The public schools of this State shall be open to 


say. tracted thither by curiosity to see the President. 
Mr. Sumner has no more ardent admirers than | Many a time was the edifice thronged by this 
| can be found in the ‘‘Roston Workingmen’s In- | class from every part of the country. Alas! 
rs have the associations changed! Dr. Gur- 
| can, and for universal suffrage; and the writer of ley, though not brilliantly coruscant in his de- 
| the resolutions will support Mr. Sumner for his | clamation, was an interesting and effective speak- 
| place in the United States Senate until negro- ler, and a man of intellectual ability, whose ac- 
| suffrage is written in the constitution of the | quirements were of the solid and substantial kind. 
| United States. Z have believed in Mr. Sumner | It will be remembered that he delivered an im- 
| ever since he left the Whig party. We there- | pressive address in the East Room of the White 
fore claim the right to denounce any blunder he ' House at the funeral of Mr. Lincoln, and accom- 
makes, especially one fraught with such disas- | panied the remains to Springfield, Ill., where he 
| trous consequences as a deteat of the eight-hour | participated in the ceremonies observed at the 
tomb. 
THE DISCHARGE OF MUSKETRY IN THE STREET BY 


movement. 
Gentlemen look upon our cause as narrow. 
When we reach their eyes and their ears they COLORED SOLDIERS. 
will learn that, aside from reconstruction, it is| Much comment has been made in various news- 
the broadest movement of the age. National de- | Papers throughout the country, especially those 
cay begins soon if the opposition to more time for Of rebel and Ku-Klux proclivities, concerning the 
firing of a loaded musket from a detachment of 
eight members of a Georgetown colored Zouave 
company, while on their way to the capitol, to 
relieve another detachment doing guard-duty 
over the remains of Mr. Stevens. The circam- 
stances are said to be undergoing judicial inves- 
tigation. Heavy stones had been thrown at 
the Zouaves, endangering their lives, some of 
| TESTIMONIAL FROM THE PRESIDENT FOR A HU-| them narrowly escaping serious injury. An 
MANE ACTION. hee ; : ‘4 
3 pia : | Executive order has been renewedly given, it is 
In the window of Karr’s watch-establishment, Se : PRG 
s : ae said, for the disbandment of all volunteer militia 
on Pennsylvania avenue, has been exhibited for | pi ipa pe : 
companies in the District of Columbia. But 


the masses succeeds. Ira STEWARD. 


CaMBRIDGE, Mass. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
From Washington. 


| SPECIAL To THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasnuineton, August 18, 1868. 
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all persons between the ages of tour and sixteen 


i us all of Chicago, this summer, | versal welcome and intrinsic purity of music in 
wale the ae eee of thoes | sons of music, | such hints as we can gather of the way the gift 
of the German “Sangerfest,” was with us for comes to us, and the peculiar relation it bears to 
many days. And their melodies wou!d beat and | some other things. : : 
throb through the summer air sanctifying some-| First, of the birth of music. It is to be ob- 
what the common noises of the world with the served that no noble gift seems to be quite so 
sounds of a world where nothing is ‘‘common or | clearly a part of the very nature of the man 
unciean.” The great German family, very wel- | when he comes into the world; or to come, shall 
come in America tor its home-love, industry, fru-| 1 say? from so deep a hiding-place in the soul. 
gality, steadfastness, and love of freedom, must; So tar as I have been able to ascertain, every 
also be welcome to all right-thinking men for great master of melody, except perhaps Beetho- 
thie—that it can transplant eo many of its beauti- | ven, has found himself wandering in the world of 
ful old habits and customs, and make them grow | musical sounds and numbers when he first be- 
§n the new soil; can insist on invading our eager , came conscious that he was here oa the earth. 
hard-working life with festivals like this ‘‘Sanger- Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Bach and Mendelssohn, 
fest,” that bring green woods and great melodies | especially, I find were marvels of musical genius 
into the very temple of mammon, and make si 
and sounds of joy invade our heavy care. 

German population has done 
transforming Christmas for us. 
it will transform midsummer, too. 


be more desirable than that, at our own midsum- | the harmony of the vibrations, as if he was recol- 
mer festival, green boughs and great melodies | lecting the strain, rather than creating it; trying 
should take the place of gunpowder and the polit- | it as you sometimes try an air you have not 
Very good it is for the soul to be | thought of for twenty years, and glad to get it 


ical speaker. 


touched by these intimations of a deep-seated and | back again, touching the heart. 


The Puritans, who made the first, and, thank | 
God! the deepest, mark on this land, were not, 
musicians and singers. Their great leaders, Cal- 
vin and Knox, rather regarded music as a snare | 
of the Evil One, and gave it a very poor and low | 
place in their schemes of worship. And the Pil- | 
grims brought that spirit with them to their new | 
home. One of our poets has said that, when 
they came, : 

“The sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 

To the anthems of the free.” 

But I am sure that these stern and steadfast men 

‘and women would have been no more obliged at | 
hearing whatever they were pleased to sing call- | 
ed “‘an anthem’’ than that crabbed remnant of the | 
Covenanters would be who have just unchurched | 
their most notable member becauee he has dared 

to sing the Psalms of David in a way that is not 

authorized by their own deplorable version! And | 
itis very probable that the indifference of the | 
Puritans to all melodies that could not be made | 
into pealm-tunes, in that time, was good. If the | 
souls of these men and women had been open to 

music there might have been less room than 
there was in them for that hardness of the good | 
soldier so essential to their victory. It might, 
have been with them as we have all heard it is | 
sometimes with the Switzer. At the sound of | 
the dear old home-melodies the hearts might have | 


a noble work in Mozart, at three years old, would strike the | 
I hope and trust thirds on the instrument in his home, and keep 
Nothing can | time with his small head, laughing to himselt at | some great melody that, heard by no soul save 


far-reaching joyfulness—to be beguiled by a thing—that the gift of music in the noblest seems 


song from taking such painful thought for the | 

morrow—and be taught by music, also, how man 

shall not live by bread alone, but by every melo- 

dy,as by every word, that cometh forth from | 
xod 


to be more intimately his than any other power; 
something the man brings with him out of the 


ghts | while they were still but children at the knee. | wooden bar before her, her fingers wandered as 
The , They did not take to music; musie took to them. | if they were touching the chords of an organ, 


This ie one 


preéxistent heavens. 

And then it has been well said, also, that of all 
a man can do that is wonderful, this in the doing 
is the greatest wonder. ‘Lhe painter, when his 
picture is done, rests trom his labor; nothing but 
the light of heaven then is needed to bring it home 
to the common heart. But the musician broods | 
over his great melody altogether within the soul; | 
and when he has conceived the work in his mind, | 
it is still only created aa this universe was created 
when it was conceived in the Eternal Mind, but 
had no atom of visible existence. When he has 
taken another step, and put his melody on the pa- 
per, it is still not there. But as man must come 
to interpret and express the mind of Ged in this 
visible creation, so the chorister must interpret 
and express what the muster has done; and when 
the voice of the singer and the sound of the er- 
gan ceases, then the melody has gone, and must 
wait for a new expression, or be but a dead sign. 

Wondertul, it we will but think of it, is this 
soul of music looking out at us to entrance us for 
a moment and then vanishing. Nothing beside is 
so entirely of the soul; and this, again, must have 
been in the instinct and inspiration that, trying in 
our book of Revelations to shadow forth something 
of the nature of the spiritual world, would not 
hint to us that the other great arts survive this life 
and time, but make the heavens resound with mu- 
sic and songs of thanksgiving and praise. 


I think it must bave been that, in her extremity, 
when heart and flesh failed, she found retuge in 


her own—poor lady!—lifted her up above her 
enemies, and helped her to keep that brave look 
at which they could not but wonder; and so, 
through music, God was the strength of her 
heart. So may souls still find succor, in their 
dire need, in the trial of, and tor, their life! I can 
think of no soul quite forlorn and helpless that 
ean call up and feel the power of a great psalm 
in its trouble. God answers as surely true singing 
as true prayer; and I believe that, half the time, 
if we would sing when we pray, instead of pray- 





ing, our burden would not lie nearly so heavy 
upen us, or the world be so dark about us. 

And so, friends, in our churches we should do 
two things. Every soul of us, and every soul 
that will come to us, should take a far deeper in- 
terest in congregational singing than we have 
done—sing all the hymns in our service in as fine 
accord as we sang that last hymn just now. Qh, 
how grandly you did sing that hymn! And then 


first, our hearts, and then our churches, and gra- 
dually our whole nation, with melody; will be of 
themselves a means of grace; will sound across 
the discords of our “rough-and-ready’’ life with 
the purest and noblest creations of great musical 
souls. I long to see this done, as one of the 
surest ways of filling great churches with great 
congregations, and then pouring over them the 
pure blessings of heaven. For music to me is 
like gold in the mine; and a poor and rude organ 
is like the first poor and rude contrivances of the 
miners to take the gold out of the sand and mica. 
They get something, but then they lose a great 
deal, too; and so in a poor organ you lose a 
great deal of the finest music; but the perfect in- 
strument is like the quicksilver, that will sead its 





And then it is very interesting to notice also the 
peculiar relation, as I have said, that music bears 


subtle and delicate feelers after every grain and 
atom of gold, and give to the seeker the full 


been clean broken that had borne up against every | to the harmonies about us, as well as the harmo- | treasure. We want perfect organs for these two 


other trial, and they would have died of home- ' 
sickness, or rushed back to England regardless o. 
duty and of God’s intention in bringing them 
over. I think it was not perversity that made 
the captives, who sat down and wept by the rivers 
of Babylon, hang their harps on the willows and 
refuse tv touch them when those that had car- 
ried them away captive required of them a song. 
It would have been intolerable; the song would 
have broken their hearts; they could bear all but 
that. And so I would love to believe that God 
weaned his people from the old melodies while 


the stern work waited to be > had called 
them to do, because they fould have been as 
much out of place as a bunch of roses andspring- 


violets would be on a cannon in the day of ‘vattle. 

But while Calvin disliked music, Luther loved 
it. He said ‘‘Music is the only art that can calin | 
the deep agitations of the soul—one of the most | 
maguificent gifts of God—that which stands | 
nearest of all to divinity—and is so good to me 
that I would nor exchange the little I know tor 
all the treasures of the world.’?’ And when clean 
pressed down with his cares and sorrows, the 
great reformer would often spend half the night 
in singing. And it is Luther’s love of music that 
is coming to us in these German festivals, and 
is forcing itself through our inbred Puritan si- 
fence. Calvin and Luther meet at last in the 
great home of the nations; and Luther is singing 
the old melodies and Calvin listens, and a very 
blessed thing it will be if Luther can teach Calvin 
not to hear singing merely, but to sing; not to 
tolerate music, but to make it; and can permeate 
and inspire our whole American life with this 





nies within us; to notice how the simple instinct 
of a correct ear and the closest calculations ot a 
mathematical mind give the same verdict; and 
science proves what the ear detects, and the ear 
assures us of that which science asserts. So that 
the wonderful professor of mathematics at the Chi- 
cago University, Mr. Safford, and the noblest sing- 
er you shall hear this year, are intimately related ; 
and the profoundest abstractions of the human 


| mind and the sweetest melodies of the human 


heart are alike 
“Bound with gold chains 
About the feet ot God.”’ 

Then, in my thoughts about this mystery of har- 
mony, I have been touched by the quality of time— 
“the conscience,” as some one has said, ‘‘of mu- 
sic’’—the pulse which regulates the health of the 
whole spiritual body of the ‘‘Messiah,” and ‘Cre- 
ation,”’ and “Portuguese Hymn,” and “Dundee,” 
and the whole worid of melody wherever you 
light on it. 


Then the way music hides itself so easily in the | 


memory is wonderful—entering and abiding as 
no other thing can; enduring when we have for- 
gotten the face of the mother that bore us, and the 
talk of the home, and the grand creations that 
are points of light in our intellectual and spiritual 
life, and the very scriptures we esteem most sa- 
cred of all words. 

And then how sweet music is, as well as pure 
and true and steadtast—the most innucent of all 
good things, with no faculty for bitterness, or re- 
proof, or satire, or contempt. 

In all these ways music, of herself, holds this 
high and separate goodness; we must make words 


| great uses: to quicken and inspire a whole con- 
| gregation to sing with its whole heart every time, 
| and then to open out the treasures hidden for us 
| in the mines of the “Messiah,” and ‘‘Creation,” 
| and all other works of the masters, and the sim- 
ple ballad-tunes of the people, for a thousand 
years. 

My sermon to-day was a word first to my own 
people for such an organ in our new church in 
Chicago; but I wanted to say it again in this 
city, where you have done so well in this respect, 
especially in procuring by far the best and no- 
blest organ on the continent tor your Music Hall, 
—a prophecy, I trust, (as so many good things 
are that you do here,) of a movement that shall 
fill the whole land with melody. One other step 
nuw, I think, Boston must take; because Boston 
does so well in all she undertakes—and undertakes 
nothing she cannot do well—and succeeds in ev- 
erything when she only tries to do it—that she 
must make, if she can, the music of her great 
organ as free to the people as the water they 
| drink at the free fountains; no ha‘:f-dollar nor 
half-penny to hear it, any more than to read the 
books in the free library. Don’t let it be an aris- 
tocrat of an organ—a ‘‘bloated aristocrat,’’ off in 
a corner. Free music you must have, as you 
have free reading; and music that all can feel 
and understand. Let the people hear their own 
melodies; nay, more than that—let them come in 
and fill Music Hall at least once a week, and sing 
our sweet old ballads and strong battle-songs, as 
well as our noblest psalms and hymns, all to- 
gether; and that would set the tune to the whole 
continent, litt the burden for a while from thou- 





do evil things; music of herself always refuses; | sands of heavy-laden souls, keep hundreds away 


delicate and ethereal soul of sweetness and light. 

For this to me is the first of the wonderful and 
blessed qualities of music—that it is still as inno- 
cent and unfallen as it was when the morning 


no taint from this common world has ever touched 
her pure white robes. 
And so I think we can see, dimly, how natural 





from evil places, and give a new breadth and 
| deepness to those old exhortations to ‘‘make melo- 
_dy in the heart unto the Lord,’’ and ‘‘rejoice at the 


stars sang together, and all the sons of God | it would be for music to take her place in that | sound of the organ.” 


shouted for joy. The apostle says that ‘‘to the | grandest exercise of the soul of man, the Worship | -_____- 


pure all things are pure,’’ but it is of the very es- | 
sence of this to be pure alike to all. Wecan only | 
make music impure by bringing in another ele- | 
ment. We must add words to our music before | 
we can degrade it. All other great gifts can be 
degraded so feartully that their hell shall be as 
deep as their heaven was high. Poetry can be | 
turned to a subtle poison that shall fill all the | 


channels of life with blackness. Pic ‘an | ences of their authors and singers, and of the! gentleman has finally yielded to the requests of : geri ; 
ee " Pictures can e oe yy a | gust of the broker in commissions, nothing fur- 


make-believe to bring the most beautiful to your | 
heart, dut it shall be the most baleful. Eloquence 

shall be bought over to establish every wicked 

thing under the sun. Music alone, it has been 

well said, enjovs the glorious disability of ex- | 
pressing one vicious idea or inspiring one corrupt | 
or evil thought. The seeds of all holy desires, all | 
just works, and all good counsels, were sown in | 
thie human heart of ours when God made man in 

his own image and said he was very good; but in 

thie corner alone where music fell there has never | 
been weed, or rust, or mildew, or canker. Music | 
has kept her place in the heart free from the | 
curse, and has made it her glorious calling to: 
teach us nothing but the purest lessons through 

her own pure agency. Luther took the grand | 
measure we know as the “Old Hundred” from 

the ballad-music of the peasants of his time; and | 
Wesley, believing that there was no reason why | 
the devil should have all the good tunes, tuok | 
others that he liked and made them the music of | 
his mighty spiritual reform. They only needed, | 
in every instance, to be set free from the words | 
that had dragged them into the dust; and then | 
they instantly sprang up into their own place | 
again. Nota note or a tone needed to be altered | 
or purified. Let the words be what they might, | 
the music could no more be tainted than the sun- | 
shine can. And so I think, sometimes, that it) 
must have been through some sense of this innate | 


of God—that the deepest emotions we can feel 
should try to find expression in this way, and 
music, and singing, touch a rapture or sorrow for 
which there ceuld be no other utterance. 

In the old Hebrew worship it is evident this 
service of song had a great place. The Psalms, 
as we find them in our Bible, open into the ten- 
der, or terrible, or sorrowtul, or glorious, experi- 


tines when they were made; and find their fit 

ness forever to be said and sung when we feel the 

saine life that filled their hearts. The Evangelists | 
tell us the angels sang in heaven at the opening of | 
the gospel of good-will to men; and when Christ | 
had come almost to the cross, and sat with the. 
sorrowing friends, how they sang a hymn together | 
and then went to the Mount of Olives. So they | 
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Hon. William Claflin. 
It is with great pleasure that we state that this 


his many friends and signified his willingness to 
have his name used as a candidate for Governor 
at the ensuing Republican State Convention. 
It is no secret, we believe, that Mr. Claflin has 
uniformly deprecated the use of his name for this 
position, and with the modesty and forgetful- 


make that life open and end with singing that has ess of his own claims which have ever marked 
made so many sing. In the one glance we get his political career has desired that some other 
iest Christi . : 1; | . . : . 
at the earliest Christian church, through Pliny, | member of the Republican party might receive 
persecuted and poor as it is, meeting in the dark, | bia iets But tl s hi 
and never sure then that it will not be harried and | "8 2189 Ss - is ee 
broken up by the jealous and bitter enemy, we. 8elt-abnegation of the Lieutenant-Governor have 


hear the poor fugitives singing theif hymns, been so general and hearty that he has at last 
dangerous as it must have been to do that; be-/ deemed it his duty to listen to the advice of his 
cause I suppose they could not find in their hearts | 2 EE 
to dispense with the great consolation, and meet | Political associates from 
and part in silence. Then, when Christianity | Commonwealth; and accordingly has authorized 
was triumphant, the rapture of it flowered out, and | the statement which we make above. We need 
all over the world, where the Pagan had ceased to | not add that this determination, so reluctantly 
sing for his lost cause, the Christian began to | : TREE : 

sing of his victory; and the great cathedrals) ™4de on the part of Mr. Clatlin, will only en- 
were built that are of themselves like music | hance his merits with that great class of our com- 


hidden in stone, and music filled their mighty | munity who yet hold to the old-fashioned notion 


every section of the 


aisles and arches, and organs and human vvices| that the office should seek the man, not the | 48 Massachusetts fought it thirteen years ago. | 
There is no doubt that the | For many years there had been a common school 


together made melody and the voice of praise. 

If this were a sermon on the history of music ™89 the office. 
and singing in the church, I should have to tell; Lieut.-Governor will be overwhelmingly nomi- 
you a sad story how the church, as she grew to! nated, and as triumphantly elected. 


purity that the ancient church, passing by the be the mistress of the world, took this service | 
masters in all arts beside, should have canonized | trom her children and kept it for her priests; 
Cecilia, whose saintly face glows with the music how the retormed churches tried to get it back 
she heard in heaven through all the generations. | again, and partially succeeded; and how in all 





| The Chief Justice Himself Again. 
| Jt is evident, from the recent utterances of the 


And 80, since music is so intrinsically immacu- | times of deep spiritual commotion the common Chief Justice, that he deeply regrets the position 


late, it is surely of God's own blessing that it | 
should be so dearly loved. And while the other | 
great arts can count their tens of thousands, this | 
can count its millions of friends, who will weep or | 
exult at its bidding, and treasure it in their hearts | 
among their best blessings. Some men, to be | 
sure, know nothing at all of this love for melody ; | 
can never understand or feel it any more than a 
blind man can understand and feel the beauty of | 
a great and noble landscape; and I presume for a 
very similar reason—it is a destitution. Voltaire 
could not be touched by music, or Dr. Johnson, 
or, of all men, most sadly, dear Charles Lamb. , 
But Cromwell, great captain of the Puritans—but 
more than a Puritan—said to one who gave him | 
a noble melody, “Ask what you will in return, 
and I shall have to grant it while vour spell is 
upon me.” And the base Nero, and the great 
Altred, divided as heaven is from hell, still meet, | 
one thinks, in their love of sweet melodies. And 
who has not heard that story of King George, , 
who, when Handel's ‘‘Messiah’’ was brought out 
in London, seventy years ago, sat listening to the 
wonderful revelation in the midst of thousands of 
his kingdom—sat still, clean on to the Hallelujah 
chorus; and then, when that began to rise into 
its great storm and wrack of mewody, forgot that 
he was a king, with dignities to maintain, and 
proprieties, and the countenance of royalty and 
rose to his feet, uncovered, before a greater King, 
and burst into tears! 
When the infant of days has no sense of the 
tender hands that hold it, or the breast that gives 
“it life, the crooning melody of the mother soime- 
how finds its way where ail other things fail, and _ 
folds the restless wings to rest. I remember poor 
idiots and fuols wou!d wander about the York- 
shire dales, when I was a boy, with no power in 
this world to win their bread except a faculty for 
- chanting old ballads with a queer, quaint pathos | 
that no art could ever have taught them. And, 
then I remember Milton sat in his chamber, blind, | 
touching his organ, fiading its melodies fill his 


heart has rushed into sacred song as the one great | 
expression, after prayer, of its agony and ecstasy. | 
I cannot more than touch this history this morn- | 
ing; and there is small need to do so for men and 
women who took their parts in the great chants 
that from the first to the last day of our national 
struggle did so wonderfully sustain the nation’s 
heart. There can be no true history of the days | 
from 1860 to 1865 ever written that does not give 
a great place to that wild, uncouth “John Brown’s 
Body,” in which it is just as impossible to fina 
the soul by dissection as it is in the human organ- | 
ism, but that did, in its day, possess the mightiest 
soul of any music ever heard from the common 
heart of America. 
I mention this singing of the war-time as the 
best illustration I can think of to show how we 
can sing when there is a great reason for it, and 
can feel the divine power of music, and express 
itas thoroughly as any people. But then I must 
say that, so far as I know, no nation so utterly 
neglects this great matter as we do that ranks 
with us in civilization. This neglect in times 
past has been most paintully apparent in our 
churches. Calvinism reduced the Puritans to 
the singing of hymns. This, however, they did 
with their waole heart, fervently, solong as there 
was a fervent heart in Puritanism. But when 
the old glow and flame of devotion died out, they 
lett the singing to the choir, and then, in accord- 
ance with the gospel that ‘trom him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that which he hath,”’ 
the choir itselt, in vast numbers of the churches, 
made no melody, but only artificial sounds that 
were called by courtess tunes. It is clear, how- 
ever, that we are touching the edge of a new 
day in which singing is to take a great place 
again in the church, and, I fervently hope, also 
in the home, and the workshop, and the field. 
Within no long time the common heart has 
given unmistakable signs that it is awakening 
atresh to this great gitt and blessing of God, and 


towards his old anti-slavery and radical friends to 
which he has been brought by his ambition for a 
Presidential nomination. Had he succeeded in 


| his purpose, and been elected to the Presidency, 


he would have oscillated in his policy towards 
his old associates, one or more of whom—our 
word for it!—would have been invited to his cab- 
inet. Such generosity would have been but the 
general direction of his sympathies and friend- 
ship. He would have imitated the policy of 
Washington of having men of different political 
views for advisers. But the privilege has not 
been vouchsafed to him, and his opportunity for 
the Presidency has now probably gone by for- 
ever. Hence he will elevate and dignify his 
present station, so long as he shall hold it. He 
has already begun to show the higher and nobler 
qualities of his nature. In a recent charge to the 
Grand Jury at Parkersburg, West Virginia, he 
took occasiun to allude to the Fourteenth 


adopted. He said that the good faith of the na- 
tion was pledged to the payment of the public 


do our best to procure for every church an organ | ” rel 
that will mightily aid our singing. That will fill, | election showed nearly 90,000 majority for that 


; black men, true all through the war, and of infi- | 


-” ae through its limits for the conquering of | years, and no person shall be denied admittance 
their Southern brethren—which all through the {to aud instruction in any public school, in the 
war hung back from any cordia] support of the | school-district where such person resides, on ac- 
measures necessitated by tue contest—which sent , C°UNt of race or color, any law or resolution to the 
: : : . _ | contrary notwithstanding. 
far more of her suns into the Southern armies | : ‘ z 
; ? ae | It passed the Senate readily enough, but in the 
than into the national—which it would have been | : : g 
: : ' House the Democracy several times defeated it 
greatly for the interests of the loyalists ot the | ; 3 ‘ 
: : | by running away and leaving the House without 
country to have had openly a seceding State than : 
; : la quorum. After various delays the House con- 
to remain as she did, a block upon all the wheels | Ba aie 
; : . | curred by a vote of 97 to 53, and it is now a law. 
of loyalty, progress and regeneration—in this | } : pea : 
: te | The Courant says ‘‘it will remain upon the statute- 
State of Kentucky, we say, those who engaged | 
in the rebellion have been restored to all their). : , 
‘ity do not fade away. Connecticut will not close 


ee Rennes ne etnone, while ton leet | her school-house doors upon any children.” Let 


us hope it will not much longer close its ballot- 


nite service to the community in both war and | boxes upon any. of i a aduiee? 
8 male adults! 


peace, are still, as heretofore, completely disfran- | 
chised, and denied every right by the State save 
the right to live and werk! As a consequence of 
this policy the politics of the State are almost 
wholly of the Democratic sort, and the recent 





Seymour on Government Securities. 

what do thuse supporters of the New York 
nominations who are reiterating the Brick Pome- 
roy twaddle about the ‘‘bloated bondholders,’’ 
“rich aristocrats exempted from taxation,’ &c., 
have to say about the speach of Horatio Seymour 
in New York, less than six months ago, (March 
11th, 1868,) wherein he thus expressed himself ?— 


ticket. All opposition has been overborne or 
crushed out. Even the remnants of Whiggery 
and Kouw-Nothingism, which represented a party | 
once strong and influential, have been absorbed 
“ ry H oY 

into the disloyal whirlpool, and nothing is left of It is a mistake to suppose that they [the 

ae a é bonds] are mostly held by capitalists. Large 
opposition save a small fringe of loyalty along the | sums belonging to widows and children, under the 
Ohio river. Elsewhere the State is given up to a | order of courts or the action of trustees, have 


political darkness as Cimmerian as that typified in | been ——— , erica bends. The vast 
: amount held by fire and life insurance companies 
the Confederate cross-roads correspondence of ; and savings banks are, in fact, held in trust for, 


‘‘Nasby,” and as oppressive and cruel as that of | and are the reliance of, the active business of labor- 
Beriah Magoffin before the war and Humphrey ing men or women... .The whole amount held in 
Marshall since. It is a fearful picture to con- | the State of New York, in various forms of trust, 
template when transferred to tl si thern States; | will not fall be,ow $200,000,000. If we look into 
a eae en eee ’/ other States we shall see that on/y a small share 
and we devoutly pray that, by the valiant efforts | of these bonds are held by men known as cap- 
of their enfranchised citizens, aided by wise and ‘ tsts; but they belong, in fact, if not in form, to the 
courageous measures from the Republican Nation- | business men, the active and the laboring class 
ic f 1} bic a tom wialae| of society. The destruction of these securities 
al Committee, such a calamity may wiony | would make a wide-spread ruin and distress, which 
avetted. | would reach into every workshop and every district, 
t — = —— = | however humble.” 
Shall Messe e Cheapen Con-| When a Democrat is inclined to declaim 
< + ~ . 
TI ee Bee “ ye bli | against bondholders as a class of wealthy and 
2 Ie . . . * aa 
re Good name of the Mepudbiican party oppressive monopolists, just ask him if he means 
should be the individual concern of every mem- to ekws that 1 3 ; 
a i 0 give the “eto the nominee of his own party 
; y d Pp : ie ’| for the Presidency ! 
loose monetary transactions, and legislative-lobby 
operations, too much care cannot be taken in the 
selection of our public servants. A whole State 
may be disgraced by the reprehensible conduct 
of one of its delegation, equally with the district ex-Congressman trom 
of which he is the especial representative. In , Johnson’s appointees to a territorial governorship, 
the interest of a clean-handed represenation from | who made a speech, a few evenings since, at 
this State, therefore, we have no apology to make | Alexandria, Va., in which he advised the unre- 
for printing the following statement: 
A year-and-a-half ago, or thereabouts, under | and vote at the coming Presidential election, and 
the advice of the late Mr. R. S. S. Andros, the | demand that their ballots be counted, is t e same 
Secretary of the Treasury sent the name of Mr. | chap who was the spokesman and manager of 
‘ Set eS nes : | j 
Nathaniel Gilbert of New Bedford to the Preans the smoking-out serenade to the Cabinet, two 
as a candidate for Collector of Internal Revenue | years ago last May, which Attorney-General 











MINOR MATTERS. 


A DisorGanizer’s Toot.— Green Clay Smith, 





| 


book, provided modern civilization and Christian- | 


Kentucky, and one of 


constructed Virginians to set up polling-places | 


| some days past an elegant gold watch and chain, | 


| With this inscription upon a card: ‘This chro- 


| nometer is to be presented by the President of the 
| United States to Capt. George Wright, of the 
| English Navy, for the rescue of three of the crew 
| of the American schooner Lizzie F. Choate.’’ 
| The presentation of this beautiful token of recog- 
| nition and appreciation of valor and humanity, 
| will certainly be a praiseworthy act of the John- 
| son administration. The watch is, I understand, 
| the workmanship of Mr. Karr, of this city, an in- 
| genious and assidous devotee of the science of 
horology, who has, I believe, a patent for a 
chronometer of a peculiar construction, of his own 
invention, which he claims to be unsurpassed for 
accuracy and durability by the very best of those 
furnished by Waltham and Elgin manufactories. 
ANDY AND THE JOURNEYMEN TAILORS. 

A delegation, numbering about fifty, of the 
“National Association of Tailors’ called at the 
White House, a few days ago, and were intro- 
duced to the President by Col. Thomas B. Flor- 
ence, ex-Congressmen and publisher of a little 
copperhead sheet, in this city, under the misno- 
mer of the Constitutional Union. How it hap- 
pened that Tom came to be selected to do up this 
ceremonial I don’t exactly understand, as he is 
not a tailor, but a hatter. Perhaps, however, as 


in one of the Philadelphia districts, he may have 
fished for the chance to act as cicerone on this oc- 
casion, supposing, very rationally, that the bring- 
ing of his name thus prominently before the eyes 
of those who ply the shears and needle in the 
Quaker city, who are doubtless by no means few, 
would do no harm to his prospects, to say the 
| least. The President addressed a few remarks to 
his visitors, in his peculiarly felicitous and strik- 
ingly fresh and original style. He informed them 
that Adam was the original tailor—the first mau 
to seta stitch and make a garment; and therefore 
he (Johnson) didn’t feel hitnself degraded by hav- 
ing been a tailor! He further remarked that he 
didn’t feel giddy nor proud because from the hun- 
ble position of a maker of coats and pantaloons he 
had got to be President! As Andy approaches 
the end of his official term he seems to be coming 
down somewhat in his ideas. Two years ago, it 
will be remembered, when he had swung along a 
segment of his famous circle and arrived at Vhil- 
adelphia, he said, very reverently, in an out-of- 
| door speech, that the Almighty was the first tai- 
| lor. Now, it appears, he assigns that position in 
the industrial history of the world to our human 
progenitor, Adam. As it is a maxim in logic 
that analogies and comparisons are not designed 
to go on all-fours, I presume he didn’t mean to 





he is again a candidate for Congressional honors | 


| what is to be done with the Louisiana Ku-Klux 
raiders I do not learn. LEVERETT. 


Will You Have War or Peace ? 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Cincinnati, Aug. 15, 1868. 

By their advocacy of Blair and the Tammany- 
Hall platform the Southern Democratic leaders 
} mean war. Should they succeed in the approach- 
ling presidential election another armed strife 
| will be inevitable. Here, in Southern Ohio, 
| where the influence of the rebel States is widely 
felt, loyal men begin to realize that the question 
of the hour is not ‘‘How shall we pay our bonds?” 
but ‘Shall we elect Grant, and so escape another 
war?” 

Just read this stirring appeal from a loyal Ken- 
tuckian; and as you read remember that what 
he says of Kentucky is true of every Southern 
State:— 


“You men of the North, conservatives and 
war-Democrats, may believe that the threats of 
revolution and revellion in the South are idle. 
You are mistaken. All over Kentucky, nearly, 
bands of Contederates are organizing, holding 
secret night-sessions, and praying that the elec- 
tion of Seymour may give them the opportunity 
{of overturning the Southern State governments, 
|and driving Union men from the country. The 
rebel spirit is rife in the land. You have the 
deciding voice. If you elect Seymour such a 








; torrent of wild rebellion will be set in motion as 
will startle you. It you elect Seymour hundreds 
of Union men, who have stood by the old flag in 

| the hour of dinger, and have hazarded their lives 

for the government, will be driven by persecu- 
tions, by cruelty, by rebel malignity, trom Ken- 
tucky, to find a home elsewhere. We pray God 
that you may stand by us now. It is our only 
help. If Grant is elected we can prosper in 
peace, and live as we wish to live; for these men 
will not not dare to produce discord with his 
hand at the helm. Do not desert us.”’ 
Whoever wants war, therefore, let him vote 
for Blair and Seymour. At our State election, 
in October, we propose to show that Ohio votes 
as she fought. We propose to elect the peace 
ticket of 1868 by something like the war majori- 
ties of ’63 and ’64, when the peace men of those 
days were so scarce bereabouts and so numerous 
on the Canada side of our Northern border. 
Yours, for Grant and Peace, SpRAGUE. 


From New Orleans. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New Orveans, August 10, 1868. 
THE NEWSPAPERS. 

The New Orleans Republican has passed into 
the hands of General A. L. Lee, who will be re- 
membered by those who served in the Depart- 
ment of the Gulf as leading the Union cavalry 
force on the Red river expedition when General 














in the first Congressional district of this State. 
Mr. Gilbert claimed that he was a Republican of 
good standing, was not a Johnson man, but could 
pass the Senate if he was nominated. Before the 
President could act on the nomination, Mr. Si- 
mon P. Hanscom visited the White House, and 


Speed and Secretary Harlan declined to respond 
| to, and to which Secretary Stanton read a care- 
| fully-written speech, lest his position should be 
misrepresented. 


Democratic Rerinement.—The New York 


World publishes a political song, to be sung at | 


another name, that of Mr. James Buffinton of 
Fall River, was sent into the Senate, Hanscom 
describing Gilbert to the President as one of the 


~ : : . e | 
Seymour and Blair meetings, from which we ex- | 
tract the following elegant stanzas as a specimen | 
of the courteous and refined style of carrying on 


give his fellow-craftsmen the back-handed com- | Ranks was defeated. This paper is sold in the 
pliment of representing that they took to making press at ten cents per copy, though it is a small 
garments for the same reason that influenced | and poorly-conducted affair. The proprietor has 
Adam; for he appears to have been originally recently been made State printer, and with his 
driven into the business by a sense of shame, re- | fat-printing jobs ought to improve his newspaper. 
sulting from disobedience! It a similar consider- | ‘There are thousands of Republicans who either 
ation impelled men now-a-days to any particular | take one of the Democratic (rebel) papers, or 
vocation, it would seem as if, in view of the way | take no paper atall, simply because there is no 
in which he has served those who nominated and | Republican journal here worthy of support. We 
elected him, and disappointed the high hopes i sadly need a first-class Republican journal at this 
they hung upon his subsequent accession, that | point; and I am firmly of the opinion that were 








rst radicals in Massachuse i - 3 
worst radic us in iassachusctis and a bitter oppo- | , campaign :— 
nent of his whole policy. The nomination made | . y 

abe ‘ | Sam Ulysses he got drunk, 

by the President at Hanscom’s suggestion was ej] jn the fire and kick’d up a chunk, 
confirmed. The successful contestant tur the | Kick’d up a ciunk and broke his shin, 
emoluments of the collectorship thereupon paid | Guess pp he — t do it again. 
Mr. Hanscom $250 for the service rendered, Os of Sep way, Sam Ulysocs, 


: : : You’ve no chance for the loaves and fishes! 
which was a portion only of what was promised | g. : a 
ao : _ | Simpson lived on a trotting track, 
To the indignation and dis- | Carried Washburne on his back, 
Cut his corns in a sulky wheel, 


ther was offered by the fortunate ofliceholder as | Which give him the jim jams in the heel. 
| Out of the way, Hiram Simpson, 





in case of success. 


compensation—until recently, when, being anx- The White House chair you'll get no 
ious to return to Congress, he sent to Hanscom glimpse on. 
several messengers, seeking his alliance, and ten- | Ulysses Hiram came to town 
dering an additional sum of $200 on the old ac- | To buy two pups of Marshal Brown; 
count! Some persons would hardly suppose Mr. | Looked in the glass and tumbled down, 
Hanscom could reject that amount of ready money 
tendered him; but it is to his credit that he did, | 
though we regret to have to add that he coupled | 
with the virtuous act “language that savored 
more of strength than righteousness.’’ 

Should either party named feel aggrieved at - a 
any inaccuracy in this statement, our columns are COMMUNICATIONS. 


at his service for correction or explanation. —— 
The Workingmen’s Position. 


Free Schools in Connecticut. Epitor Common weattit ais The indignant 
| protest’? made against Mr. Sumner’s vote upon 


Connecticut has recently been fighting the ques- | : . a 
the Eight-Hour bill has been c nsured; and it is 


Took six weeks to bringr him roun’. 
Out of the way, Ulysses Hiram, 
Chaps like you we don’t desire ’em. 
We greatly mistake if this sort of minstrelsy 
doesn’t make a great many more votes for Grant 
than it turns away from him. 














‘dozen well-clothed, well-behaved, obedient col- 
_ored children who came there to school. 
prohibition was repeated peremptorily, and the 
_ children left. 


_ doesn’t oppress it by legislation, malignantly in- 


| the schools.” 


Amendment of the Constitution as irrevocably a town with five hundred Democratic majority, 


| districts “it should not be lawful for any of the 


debt, which he styled ‘the price of our national | 


existence.” 


In regard to the mode of payment, 


he did not express an opinion, but confined him- | 
self to a condemnation of the policy of direct re- | 


pudiation. He charged the jury that it was their 


ber, their children might attend the schools 


duty, therefore, to look carefully after the enforce- , 


ment of the revenue-laws, and to visit upon de- 
faulters a merited punishment. He dweit upon 
the disposition to pardon those who vivlate these 
laws, and incidentally, of course, reflected upon 


| “strictly complied with.” 


tion of the free adinission of children of all colors | ~~ : : 
and conditions w the public schools very much (claimed that the workingmen have thereby in- 
jured a good cause. 


| If friends at a distance could be made to un- 


for colored children in Hartford, attended by con- | Gerstand how strong Wendell Phillips has made 
siderable numbers. The attendance was volun. | #"ti-slavery by advocating eight-hours, they 


Andy, when he leaves the executive station, 


ness. 
CONTINUATION OF THE BLAIR FACETIOUSNESS. 

Some person, the other day, having asked 
Montgomery Blair in private conversation, at a 
casual interview on the street here, what he really 
thought of the nomination of Seymour, on the 
score of availability and expediency, he replied 
that the only thing amiss about the ticket that 
he could see was that the c.nvention put it to- 
gether bottom upwards! He evidently has the 
Grundy faith in blood—particularly the blood of 
“our tamily.” If he keeps on, though, in being 
so witty, he will die some day! 


ought to go immediately back to the fig-leaf busi- | 


;a good one started it would find liberal support. 
| The Crescent is losing ground, and has been re- 
cently diminished in size. There was a rumor 
| that this paper had been purchased by a party who 
were to run it in the Chase interest; but as that 
‘little arrangement’’ of the Chief-Justice has fall- 
fen through, the paper has not changed hands, 
| though I learn itis still in the market. The Times, 
| Crescent, Picayune and Commerrial Bulletin are all 
| Democratic; and there does not seem to be pat- 
ronage enough for all of them, to say nothing of 
One 


ij 
| the papers printed in. French and German. 


| or more of them, I think, will have to go down if 
| they continue to work as industriously editorial- 
ly to keep up te present state of ill-feeling as 


: F etter comprehend how disastrous Mr. 
tary, and at the same time many colored children, YOUN better comprehend how Saath ir 
Sumner’s vote has been to radical Republican- 


by reason of greater convenience or for other ° : : : 
grounds of preference, were members of the regu- ism. There is a feeling on the part of thousands 
lar echools of their own districts. of workingmen that they can hope for no sympa- 
ter managed itself peaceably and harmoniously. ' thy from the class of which Mr. Sumner is a rep- 
The doors of the schygols, for over two hundred Te*entative; and his vote they quote to prove 
and thirty years, were held wide open for all. that he is but little more than an aristucratic 


Last spring, as we learn from the Hartford Cou- | philanthropist, of the best Baglion type. 
rant, a Democratic committee in one of the dis- | John Bright and Richard Cobden, and many of 
: their allies, made the terrible mistake of opposing 


tricts, instigated by the father of mischief, forbade : ; kaka 
the teachers to instruct the two or three or half-a- ‘he ten-hours ae es en RSS ee 
ceeded, it is altogether probable that by 1855 or 


The ‘64 the Yanceys and Slidells would have found 
the English masses so poor that they could have 


A town-meeting was catled to rat- Precipitated them into a war of intervention with 


ify the action. William W. Eaton, the editor of the United States during our rebellion. 

the Times suffering as usual under the fear that ‘1 Mr. Sumner distrusts the eight-hour move- 
the African race will be too much for him if he ™e"t because it is found in such bad company— 
advocated by Democratic demayoyues—we can 
vited the attention of a Democratic meeting to the Temind him that many of the Engiish tories ad- 
town-meeting aforesaid, the question being, as he vocated ten-hours from motives quite as low. A 

? , ” ad 
stated it, ‘‘whether white children s 


forced to mix and miscegenate with negroes in angel eeree while 
It was useless to resist the tide in does so without examination, or because he is 


unwilling to fuliow out the inevitable logic of his 


The whole mat- 


Republican, opposing, 
, t 


sition. 
Garrett Davis vote] against eight-hours. This 


colored children residing therein to attend upon we expected ; but for Mr. Sumner, one of the 
or be educated in any of the schools of said dis-. purest men in that chamber, to so vote was to 
s: ri rst t ain 
tricts, “‘but that, as the other districts are more wa ee hs is: . 
se S oe orld, Chica- , 
remote and the colored people therein few in num- meee as 


and the town of Hartford voted that in five of the PX 


me unaccountable. 
Mr. Sumner’s vote. 
go [imes, and enough, surely, of that class to ; 
make him suspicious and examine before voting. 

Mr. W. W. Broom says, ‘‘We workingmen 
should argue with our time-honored friends instead 
With this Democratic outrage upon equality of expressing our indignation ”*? $So we would, if 
and education, some of the colored people thought could get an audience. I would goa hundred 
: i miles to talk with Charles Sumner two hours on 


“‘with the consent of the district.” It was mide 


the duty of the selectmen to see that the vote is | 


will gladiy go, not alone where music is made,!' the President's weakness in this regard. In ' it best to ask the legislature for a plain reaffirma- 


rm te set ‘Gua ce ae they have been in the habit of doing for some 
seething: ee . — — : 0% \ time past. The 7'ribune, the organ of the colored 
| serve it stated, while journeying on the continent sak departed this life sometime ago, as it de- 
for her health, travels not as the Queen, but as the | served to do when its editors joined hands with 
Comane a Rent, her mother having, buen the | the Democrats to bring the State back into the 
Duchess of Kent. wees a few months hence our hands of the rebels. Iam told the paper had a 
“Supreme Executive,” as Binckley ponpously | circulation of only five hundred copies, and that 
stylet him, shall pack his trunks and start for) i, gunk for its proprietors thirty-five thousand 
Tennessee, as he will then no longer be President |dollars. This paper was much needed by the 
in. fact, 1 chouliw h’mouder - travelled ander , colored people, and might have prospered under 
the title of Alderman of Greenville! {other and better management. I will not now 
bi sedges or vee ML patie ied acme Faas. | speak of its errors, but let them lie buried with it 
One incident worth noting of the great event | in its political grave. ‘The New Orleans Advocate 
at = asset — “9 — oe lis the organ of the radicals in religion (Metho- 
cm ee — + Oe endar | dists) and politics, was started two-and-a-half 
| year, so far as individuals are sage * | years ago, and has been steadily increasing in 
cen in ene mn a ie Caer 0 ication and amount of renting mai “The 
| fast “going out with the tide,’ 
to him of one of the two colored clergymen, Rev. | heretofure printed, first in one office, then in an- 





| Advocate is published weekly, and now proposes 
wae the sennrenny to have a local habitation of its own, having been 


, 


hould “be Democrat who advocates eight-hours takes in an 


' Messrs. Hall and Reed, who stood by his bedside: | 
| “Mr. Stevens, you have the prayers of a/l the col- | 
_ored people of the country.” A comforting and | 
hallowing benison! Btessed must it be for a de- | 
parting spirit to be borne upward on the wings of | 
the million-voiced prayer and blessing of the | 
long-oppressed and needy! Let the despisers | 
| and contemners of the down-trodden sneeringly | 
‘record, as did your contemporary, the Post, that 
his earthly casket, when borne from the rotunda 
of the capitol to the depot, was attended by a 
crowd of “dirty negroes.” Meanwhile, we will 
; recall the sentiment of Heber, the good Bishop 
of Calcutta, whose diocese probably was not all 
very white-complexioned :— 
! “‘Vainly we offer each costly oblation, | 
Vainly with gifts would his favor secure; 
Richer by far is the heart's adoration— 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor.” | 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S PASTOR DYING. 

Rev. Dr. P. D. Gurley, pastor of the New 
York avenue Presbyterian church, in this city, 
who has been on furlough for some time on ac- _ 
count of ill-health, was at the last accounts at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., wasting away from the 
effects of a cancer in the stomach, and his death 
may be expected at any moment, if it has not 
taken place before this reaches you. Mr. 
coln with his family attended divine service at 
his church during his executive term, being 
quite constant in so doing when the emeryencies 
and exhausting cares of the war permitted . Look- | 
ing back a few years, how dreamlike in the me 
ory seem those Sunday mornings when I wou 


meet strangers, stopping in the city but for a' who are suspec 


troops to preserve peace and g 
Governor states that one hundred and fitty per- 
sons have been murdered during the past month 
and a half; and from my own observations I do 


Lin- , aot 
is, there are secret organizations all throngh the 


State, which are 
white and black, 
cans. 
m- | ness pian altoge 
Id men go about ! 


other. I understand a building will be hired suit- 
able for the wants of those who conduct the pa- 
per, having space for press, editorial and composi- 
tion rooms. This will not be pleasant news to 
those rebels who have been expecting every week 
to see the publication suspended. 

BRICK POMEROY'S AND THE RADICAL PAPERS. 

On the counters of the newspaper-dealers I 
have noticed two changes. The huye stacks of 
the La Crosse Demorrat, that used to be regularly 
placed conspicuously for sale on the counters of 
the book-stores, are growing less week-by-week, 
which shows, I think, that even the Democrats 
are getting disgusted with that sort of thing. 
The second change, which is also for the better, 
is that the most radical papers are now exposed 
for sale on the counters of the newsmen—a thing 
not to be borne by the rebels a few years ago. 

THE SITUATION. 
I send you a copy of Governor Warmouth’s 


letter to the President, giving an account of the 
condition of affairs in Louisiana, and asking for 


The 


ood order. 
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a few days ago, a gentleman from the interior of 
the State, who informed me that the colored 
schools of his neighborhood had been broken up, 
and that under threats one colored teacher had 
been bought up to speak to the negroes in the 
interest of the Democrats. The pianters are 
urged to discharge all negroes who vote the radi- 
cal ticket, but it so happens that the crops are not 
yet gathered; so the planters will have to wait 
awhile before they carry out the advice of Wade 
Hampton and others. The Democrats think, 
with all the appliances they now have in hand, 
‘together with the skillful manipulations of Gener- 
al Rousseau, they will be able to carry the State 
at the presidential election; and from present ap- 
pearances I think they will. The bid fur the 
negro-vote in the city is something new in Dem- 
ocratic politics. A few eveninzs ago, a Demo- 
cratic mass-meeting was addressed by a negro. 
This was too much equality for some of the Dem- 
ocrats; but the Zimes, the great rebel-Democratic 
paper, informs the insubordinates that they must 
admit negrces to Democratic clubs; and, of 
course, there is no appeal. The Picayune, in a 
leader, recently, praises the ability of the colored 
people, calling by name some of the more wealthy 
and intelligent among them, and urges them to 
leave the Republican party; and, if they cannot 
all vote the Democratic ticket, at least leave the 
white Republicans and form a party of their own. 
I do not think they will follow the advice. The 
fault of the Picayune, as of the Times, seems to| 
be that somehow it has got the idea into its head 
that no one has a right tu come to Louisiana and 
settle who does not vote the Democratic ticket; 
in other words, all Republicans should be driven 
from the State. Mobile boasts that no radical 
can now do business there; and it seems to be 
the aim of New Orleans to be able to make the 


same boast. 
THE FUTURE. 


The South needs Northern men and Northern 
capital to build up her wasted industries; but men | 
will not bring their families here to settle if they | 
must be compelled to give up their political rights 
—the right of free thought and free discussion. 
We shall have an opportunity to see what the 
President will do before the assembling of Con- 
gress in September. If he would but send us a 
few regiments of cavalry, or even one under an 
efficient leader, these outlaws could be driven 
from the parishes and the local ruffians arrested 
and brought to trial. Atany rate, something must 
be done to stay the course of murder in this 
State, and the Presizent, if he withhold his aid, by 
so doing contributes directly to riot and blood- 
shed. Sipney. 





BRIEF NOTES. — 


Peleg W. Chandler and the Advertiser have de- 
cided that old Thad. Stevens was no statesman! 


There were a great many “‘carpet-baggers” in 


on fire. 

The will of Thad. Stevens shows that he was 
as large of heart and free from prejudice towards 
classes as he was sincere and courageous as a pol- 
itical leader. 

One hundred and fifty murders within the last 
six weeks are reported from Louisiana, and the 
President of the United States, appealed to in due 
form under the constitution, turns a deaf ear. 

The New England Agricultural Society holds 
its annual exhibition at New Haven on the Ist, 
2d, 8d, and 4th of September. Mr. President 
Loring is doing everything to make the exposi- 
tion a great success. 


Tremont street, of sixty feet wide, from Boyls- 
ton to the railroad bridge, will be amply sufficient 
for the business done on it for many years, in 
view of other avenues to be opened. Not a foot 
more should be taken. 


Ilion. J. J. Gravelly of Missouri was badly 
gravelled in his efforts for renomination to Con- 
gress. He was opposed because he voted in the 
House in favor of the resolution taxing govern- 
ment bonds, and the vote stood 48 against him to 
15 in favor. 

Mr. Way has his free-stone stable on Bowdoin 
street nearly completed. We are told a tablet is 
being executed for the front inscribed with the 
words—“New Jerusalem Stable.’”? The senior 
proprietor of the Advertiser will be happy to see 


ducted the Yankee and Boston Literary Gazette. 
Among the persons against whom he made a ran- 


made last week on the editor of the Cambridge 
C'ronicle was with that identical cane! The 
Cungress Lovejoy is now abusing in his stump 
speeches he used for lobbying purposes, as he re- 
ceived $1000 from the Gas Light Co. of Wash- 
ington as pay for carrying through a bill for them! 

They are discussing Grandfather Welles’ age in 
Philadelphia. One correspondent writes:—‘‘A 
friend of mine said he was seventy-four years old, 
and I saw in one of the Philadephia papers that he 
was overa hundred years old.”” The Post of that 
city says n»vbody knows the age of Mr. Welles. 
It is generally supposed, however, that he is con- 
siderably over a hundred—say about a hundred 
; and twenty or thirty years. The best way to 
ascertain would be to write to the Navy Depart- 
ment and inquire. 


The Boston Bulletin says :— 

‘*{t is amusing, to say the least, to look at some 
of the party sheets now that the Presidential cam- 
paign is approaching, and see how their columns 
‘give place to the most unmitigated lies—un- 
blushing falsehoods. Mere misrepresentations 

have long since been given up, and men whom 
the world at large purports to recognize as gentle- 
! men do not hesitate to print daily in their papers 
| what they know t» be absolute talsehoods, on the 
| score that ‘‘allis fair in politics,’”—falsehoods 
| which, if uttered upon any other subject or about 
‘any individual except politics or a politician, 
| would banish the utterers trom decent society and 
bring them speedily into a court of justice.” 


The Bulletin man must have been reading the 
New York World and Boston Post. 
“ Nous avons changé tout cela.’’— 

Says a Saratoga correspondent:—‘‘My atten- 








i 





‘ 


blacks with a placard on them ‘for sale.’ Every 
tew days one of these teams gues by, and what a 
tale they tell.’’—Bostoa Post. 


Do you recollect when the ‘‘attention” of cor- 
respondents used to be called in Charleston and 
New Orleans to not only “spans of blacks,” but 
whole families of ‘‘blacks’’ that were offered “for 
sale’? But these latter were men, nut horses. 
That ‘‘foe to liberty,’’ the Republican party, how- 
ever, changed all that. They stopped the selling 
of black men, so that now Southera gamblers sell 
black horses to pay their debts of honor (1?) in- 
stead of black men away from their families. 


We are rather late in recording the fact, but 
the high sense of honor of the hero impels us 
though tardy to say, that John Dabney, a colored 
man in Richmond, Va., purchased his freedom 
from Mrs. Dejarnette of Hanover, Va., just be- 
fore the war, for $2,000, agreeing to pay the 
amount by installments. During the pendency 
of the struggle he paid about one-half of it in 
Confederate currency, which was at last so de- 
preciated in value that his late mistress request- 
ed him to discontinue the payments until the close 
of the conflict. When slavery was abolished, 
the debt was of course no longer due; but, 
notwithstanding he was advised against such a 
course, Dabney transmitted to his old mistress, 
now in indigent circumstances, 3600 in green- 
backs, being the balance of the $2,000 he had 
contracted to pay. Who will say that a people 
with such representatives will not, under favora- 
ble circumstances, make a noble portion of the 
great homogeneous American family of the not 
very remote future? 


The London J %mes, as the representative of the 
governing class of England, certainly breathes a 
right spirit when it speaks thus of the rights of 
the naturalized citizens of America:— 

The Irish and Germans in America, the Chi- 
nese in America and Australia, must be held to 
have merged themselves into the new communi- 
ties, and it would be a foolish pedantry to main- 
tain any other test of na:ionality than is involved 
in residence and citizenship. Indeed, this would 
in practice be admitted by any power. If Great 
Britain and the United States were unfortunately 
to be involved in war, no English officer would 
look upon an Irishnian settled in the States as a 
traitor if he took up arms for his new country. 


the American politicians that this country need 
deny or oppose. If Irishmen go to America 
they are at full liberty, so far as English opinion 
is concerned, to consider themselves Americans; | 


{ 


themselves as Americans, should they think fit 
to revisit these islands. If techanically they are 


old doctrines concerning nationality have not 
been overruled in a matter which in ordinary 
times.is not of much practical importance. 


Forty years ago John Neal of Portland con- 

















it, duubtless. 

The Salem (razette, discussing the gubernatorial | 
question, says if any other portion of the Com- | 
monwealth is able to put forward one of its citi- 
izens with better claims than any Essex county 
can show, he ought to and he will receive the | 
votes of that county. 


dom fling was William Lloyd Garrison, then a 
young man comparatively unknown; whereupon | 
thet incipient philanthropist wrote the editor of 
ithe Yankee, &c., a letter which drew blood, and 
| he followed up Mr. Neal’s comments on it with 


another, which was eminently characteristic, in 


are offered buyers, and his games, in particular, are very 
reasonable. 


ing :— 


generous in his qualities, asa man, as he is capable in his 
profession, ani he gave recently an entertainment to some 
thirty of his frieuds that for elegance and substantial excel- 
lence could not well be surpassed. It was but a fair sam- 
tle of his efforts for other people, and the public are real- 


We are glad to see in the Boston correspondence of the 

° * } 
Americon Odd- Fellow, of New York, such a generous and | TION.—The Republicans of M:ssachusetts are requested 
deserved testimonial to a worthy gentleman as th: follow- | 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


?E- REPUBLICAN STATE CONVEN.- 








| to send delegates to aconvention to be held at Mechanies* 


o'clock A.M.. for the purpose of sominating candidates for 
| Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secr-tary, Treasurer, Au- 
| ditor and Attorney-General, and also Electors-at-large for 

President and Vice President. Each town,and each ward 
of a city, is entitled to one delegate in the convention, and 


| Hall, in Worcester, WEDNESDAY, Sept. 9. 1868, | 
“We are fortunate in having in our order one of the bet! . wae P 868. at 11 | 
caterers in the country, Wittiam Turts by name, who is as 


tion was called to-day to a handsome span of | 


to take out American passports, and to comport | ily about six weeks ago under circumstances that 


izing this. The Masonic fraternity, on the 24th of June, ddi vat é 

empioyed him at Haverhill, where he catered to hundreds ‘hie ceatcesgnuthss ds oii ee asatasiaes Pusperbade 
of Knights Templar for three days, and gave such satisfac- 
tion that the papers grew eloqueut about it, aud covered 
him with praise, as he deserved.” 


' such town or ward, according to the last census of voters. 
By order of the Republican State Committee. 

J.M.S8. WILLTAMS, Chairman. 
W. 8. Ronrnson, Secretary. 3st Aug. 22. 








‘NEWS OUTLINE. 
Politieal. 


te~- TO THE CITIZENS OF BOSTON 
AND NEW ENGLAND —The NEV ENGLAND CONSER- 
The Presid . ° VATORY OF MUSIC, (located at Boston Music Hall), since 
: 1e . resident is represented as being exceed- its opening in February. 1867. has farmshed instruction to 
ingly displeased at the reports made regarding | more than Two Taovsaxp axp ONE Hunprep Pupis In- 
his conversation with those gentlemen from New | rit a yo been — in geredage — playing, violin, 
, . . . t losfrumeuts, y 
Y ork who have been trying to reconcile him to! Set uvuee dean oe eet aad the German, Sear acd 
the Seymour ticket. The very slight allusion in| Jratian tangaages. 
the Democratic papers to the final promises to | try areemplo ed. In addition to the regalar lessons, pu- 
support their ticket has annoved him to such a | Pil~ have the following sagan without charge, viz. :— 
: : Notation and elementary singing three times a week, orato- 
| degree that prominent Democrats here assert that | 5), practice once a week, | ctures on classical inusic, piano 
they would not be surprised ata positive break | piaying. cultivation of the voice, coustics, Ke, once a 
; on his part with the Demvcrats. One of the lat- | week, classical concerts, at which the choicest works of the 
iter class, most intimate with Mr. Johnson, and | &Te+t aonee are erage rn a owe on use of 
| Pie =! Orzan for daily practice, au 1e UOne atory rary, con- 
one of his warm detenders, asserted that the Pres- | tuintug a choice collecti:n of musical works, which is open 
ident was not inclined to do the Democrats any | daiiy. Tne tuition is $19.00 or $15.00. aecorting to grade. 
good, and could not be depended upon for any NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPT. l4tu. 
| party aid whatever Pupils are now invited to register their names. and at- 
Sec risa fiel lf ee ibl 1 tend to classification. Circulars to be obtained at the mu- 
Secretary Schofeld found it impossible under | gic stores, and catalogues at the Conservatory, or seat by 
| the present laws, to comply with the late requisi- | maii. E. TUUKJEB, Director, Music Hall, Boston. 
tions from southern States for arms. Aug. 22. 4t 
Judge Alexander Rives of Virginia has come me EER Ti 
out tor Grant and Colfax. He has long beena Ia CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL.—The 
conservative. The letier of the Hon. J. S. Car- | forty-tirst sehool-year will commence Sept. 7th. A vew 
lisle of —— giving his reasons for abandon- building has been erected for the school,at No. 16 Essex 
ing the Democratic party, is a sirung document. street, with all educational facilities, and the best means of 
warming, ventilation, &c. ; also a large play-room and gym- 
pasium. A more particular description will be found in the 
catalogue for L858. 
Pupils are received at any age, and a thorough education 











Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

Mr. James Hitchings, the oldest resident of 
Malden, was buried last Sunday, having lived to | 
she eg ee cas ie ee ee Sata cased. tn: gocsmeuiied. Sit ilean, the schmsina 

—— = i ounting-room, ineludi languages, 
His children number fifteen; grand children nine- | tesserae aN ti pass — nig eee Praghi tea 
teen: and there are twelve children of the third | vocal music, drawing and military drill. There are excel- 
generation, and one of the fourth,—in all eater. { Ok meereermndations Or See tee. Poepatetory Depart: 

’ ’ eos . . 

seven(47) immediate descendants, thirty-two of | Meet. and all the privileges of tue school are open to them. 
whom are now living. ‘Vhe father of Mr. H.,a The Principals may be seen at the orneet meme for con- 
soldier, was killed in the war of the Revolution, | 8u!tation and examination of pupils, on Friday and 8 tur- 
and he himself distinctly remembered to the last | day. Sept. 4. and 5, from 8 to 5 o'clock ; also on Saturdays 
that when a very small boy he stood by the side | in August, from 9 to 2 o'clock. Catalogues containing 
of his patriotic mother on Break-Heart Hill, in| terms, &c., may be had at the bookstores of Ticknor & 
Lynn, and saw the smoke of Bunker Hiil battle,— | Fields, Dutton & Co., and W. P. Tewksbury, or by mail. 
to himself a most deeply interesting sight and| Aug. 15. 4t CUSHING & LADD. 
reminiscence, of which he often eloquently spoke wae 
up to the day of his death. te “CRUSHED BY 

Geo. H. Pendleton was at the Parker House, : “coronal 
Tuesday evening, on his way to Maine, where he BY BRADFU . 
is to speak in favor of the Democratic cause. He} pis remarkable painting, exhibited both in this country 
was serenaded and made a short speech in re- and Europe, especially in London and Berlin, with such 
si 9g RIOT building, to be known as the sida RGSS tik ia secaeanad 

is ’ ’ r ‘ . oT 
“Boston Rivk,” which will seat 10,000 persons, GALLERY OF A. A. CHILDS & CO., 
TREMONT STREET, 
| before going into the collection of the owner, Le Grand 


{is now being erected on Tremont street. Musi- 

' cal festivals wil probably be given in this building 

jin future. Promenade concerts will be given in | poo. wood sq., of New York. ee Aug. 8. 
it for the first thirty evenings after its completion pas 
in October. 

Larkin G. Mead, Jr., the sculptor, with his wife, Sai : : 
arrived in Boston on Tuesday, on his way to St. Now on exhibition at the STUDIO BUILDING, Tremont 
| Johnsbury, Vermont, to be present at the dedica- | street, Jerome Thompson's charmiog picture, illustrating 
tien of the soldiers’ monument at that place. | the well-known poem of the “OLD OAKEN BUCKET,” 
The statue which surmounts the monument was | and representing the early home of the author, SamveL 
executed by him. Woopworta. Open from 9 A.M. to7 P.M. 8t®* Aug. 8. 

Frederic Jones, Esq., a Boston merchant, has SGN TaN on 
given $15,000 to the Andover Theological Semi- tH MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
pays towards the foundation of * professorship | T19N, No. 48 Summer street, corner of Arch. All moneys 

of elocution, and Mr. J. Wesley Churchill, of the deposited in this insti ution, commence drawing interest on 

big graduating class, has been chosen to fill the | 1. gist dia ot ctwk weinite, 

c "The Ctitinuia Deshesay atived ta Wl Baa extra dividend, which has just been declared, makes 

Thursday, and were greeted with a very cordial “”° ee ee ee eee —2 

reception by the citizens and the municipal | *0™ ft the past five years. 7 eon 3 

authorities. ——== — 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

“Aunt Betsy Rogers’? walked to Newburyport, ‘ MARRIAGES. a 
| Monday, with a peck of berries to celebrate her 
!95ta birthday. She left home, in Byfield, at 7 1-2 
/A.M., and arrived in town at 9, accompanied by | ton, Faq. 
five generations of her descendants. She sold | In Winchester, 13th inst., by Rev. Richard Metealf, 
her berries from $1 to $2 a quart, and she declar- | nena 8. Thurston to Miss Addie L., vaughter of Wm. 
‘ed she could have disposed of fifty bushels at the | "I." yttienorongh, 1th inst., by Rev. Mr. Coop-r, Mr. 
same price. She dined with Mr. Papanti, who! fenry Bailey, to Miss Naucie T., daughter of the late 
presented her with a dress and cap, and atfter- | Tuomas Morton of Plymouth. 











ICEBERGS,” 








[Sr “THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET.”— 








In this city, 13th inst.. by Rev. ©. E. Reed of Malden. Mr. 








{ward carried her home with a span of horses, . . - 
j thus defeating a part of her programme, as she in- 
There is nothing in the doctrine propounded by | tended to walk home. brie hie ae : baie 
| Mr. Joseph 8. Leavitt, the well-known propri- 


DEATHS. 


Tn this city, 13th inst., Mr. Hirry Hurl, reporter on the 
Boston Journal, 42 yrs. 8: 08. 

14th inst , Jedediah Barker, 84. 

15th inst., Miss Caro'ine Burroughs, daughter of the late 
George Burroughs, 75 yrs. 11 mos. 

15th inst., Paul Willard, Esq., 44, a graduate of Harvard 


etor of the Essex House, Salem, died on Monday 
day atthe age of 71. 
John M. Jackman of North Adams, left his fam | 


i made it possible that he may have been foully | University, and late City Solicitor for Roxbury. 
: ; 'dealt with, as he had considerable money in his 
now held to be British subjects this is because the | possession at the time. ‘T'wo other young men 


16th inst., David Barnard, 64 

8th inst., Lemuel Crehore, 77. 

In Malden, 13th inst., Mr. James Ilitchings, 95 yrs. 7 
mos. 

In Hingaam, 14th inst., Henrietta, wife of Eben L. Ripley, 
and daughter of Seth 8S. Hersey. Esq , 32. 

In Duxbury, 18th inst., Mrs. Hannah A., wife of Geo. P. 
Richardson, 67 yrs. 9 mos. re 
i o In Philadelphia. lSth inst., Helen Malcolm, wife of Hen- 

The Cape Cod cranberry Ur does not appe soe ry H. Kimball, and daughtar of Jostua Lincoln of Boston. 
to be ina flourishing condition this year. The} “In Baton Rouge, La., Mth inst., Dr. Chandler Braman, 
fruit has not “set’’ well upon the vines, and the | Acting Assistant Surgeon, U.S. A.. of Brighton. Mass., a 
general prospect is a slim crop. Other crops are | 8*duate of Harvard College of the class of “4, 27 yrs. 


doing well. 


left their families at the same place last week 
without giving them any notice. 

Six persons escaped from jail at Northampton, 
Mass., Tuesday afternoon. A reward of $250 is 
offered for their recapture. 





MAINE. 
Several mill operatives in Lewiston are build- 
ing houses in their spare hours. Working in the 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 








i reply to the editor’s assertion that he never had | 
(heard of Garrison’s name before. 

The Superintendent of the Common put | sion of this epistle—says the Boston Advertiser, 
through an extraordinarily large appropriation of | which tells the story, and which unfortunately is 


The conclu- | 


money in about six months, and now there are no | now attempting to decry individuals pretty much | 


funds; consequently the common and squares! as Neal did forty years ago—is worth reading, in 
look like a seedy young man who has used up | the light of subsequent events: “I have only to 


his patrimony with astonishing rapidity. 


The enthusiasm for Seymour and Blair through - 


' to another opponent, —a political one (and I think 


' 
| 


repeat without vanity what I declared publicly | 


outthe West is so great that the attendance at, he will never forget me),—that, if my life be | 
: 


meetings is estimated by the acre—‘‘acres of live 
Demccrats.""—New Orleans Times. 

No doubt they are all ‘‘alive” with something 
or other. Acres is a good term, and equally sig- , 
nificant when applied to dirt or Democrats. 


| 


A correspondent writes:—‘‘It is really refresh- 
ing and an indication that truth and honesty are | 
not dead to find that amid the mountain of sicken- | 
ing laudation of Charles G. Halpine, there is one | 
paper that dare tell the truth about him and his | 
real character, as your correspondent does in last 


week's Commonwealth.” 


After listening toa speech from Robert C. Win- 


throp, in the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, a gentleman of this city said to Joshua R. 
Giddings, of Ohio, “Winthrop is a polished man!’ |, 
“Yes,’’ replied the old champion of freedom, ‘‘the 

polish of an icicle.” 


Charles Francis Adams. 


Senator Fessenden is announced to speak in ¢ 
Maine tor Grant and Colfax, and the Common. | 


wealth has suddenly dried up in its abuse of him. | one representing him as “Lago,” and the other as“Othello,” 


—Npringfield Republican, 


abuse of Aun. 


The temperance people want the question of 
prohibition put into the Republican platform this 
fall. The license-law is making them triends 
enough without this extraneous topic ata Presi- 
dential canvass. Next year introduce it, it you 


| spared, my name shall one day be known so ex- 
tensively as to render private inquiry unnecessa- | 
ry; and known, too, in a praiseworthy manner. | 
| I speak in the spirit of prophecy, not of vain 
| glory,—with a strong pulse, a flashing eye, and a 
| glow of the heart. 
my btography.”’ 
jsentence was simply, ‘‘l love modesty ;’’ but he 


bergs,”’ has returned from his suinmer tour to Newfound- 


Somewhat so is that of | bridge. his native town. He is now engaged on two large 
| pictures of President Lincoln, and one of Dr. T. W. Par- 


| are at the store of Bigelow Brothers & Kennard. They are 

General Butler has spoken in Gloucester for carefully studied and perfectly-natural attitudes, correct in 
Grant and Coltax, and the Springfield Repudlican costume, and of life-like expression. 
is still neck-and-neck with Brick Pomeroy in its modelled them with a fidelity that has won the indorse- , Butter, prime, ‘ 


The task may be yours to write } 
The editor’s comment on the last 


;seems to have atterwards omitted Mr. Garrison 
from the list of those he was fond of criticizing. 


Artistic Notes. 
Seasonable pictures—*'The Old Oaken Bucket” and 
‘Crushed by Icebergs.’? Let all who can visit rhem. 
Mr. William Bradford, the painter of "Crushed by Tce- 


and. 


Mr. William Willard has built a large studio in Stur- | Cranberries, P qt... @ 


Bie 2 ae eet 
| : ‘ < ‘ Do, new, peck. .50 a, 70 Turnips,P buoach,..8 @ 12 
sons. The studio is in the old revolutionary mansion of ’ Spinach p es Bes ai  rto.0 sty we 3 z P | 
ien. Timothy Newell, amid fine natural scenery. (Carrots. buoch.. 6 @ 8 Dandelions+K..... 0 @ | City of Portland Municipal Six per Ct. 
Two statuettes of Edwin Booth, by Thomas R. Gould, | Kbubarb, P Ib....-2 @ 3 Radishe .bunch....3 @ 4 | 
: Tomatoes, qt...... 2) «@ 25 Beans, peck..... OY @ So | 
Peas, peck ....... 75> al Cucumbers,........2 q@ 3 | 


—F 


The sculptor has 





will; but let us this year fight the battle on purely addition of W. H. Smith, Mrs Parren. and H. G. Mardoch, 


political grounds. 
argue their side of the case well. 
Gen. Butler seems to have lost all spirit. He 


is getting as tame asa Grant reception. —Prentice. ( 


> “er : An ‘5 
Prentice ne gies allows at loss of spirit’’ to get Lightning,” which is a very poor flash—io the pan. The 
ahead of him, if one may judge by the quantity titles of Mr Daly ‘* plays are light, aud the plays are of a 
The wildness of a Seymour ‘it@ilar nature. His jast production is well played and well- 


he hoists in daily. 


reception, in contrast to a Grant one, consists in , MCUNted, but the combined efforts of all the star actors and 


shooting a tew “niggers,"’ and a plentiful exhibi- 
tion and comsumptivn of spirit—at all the 
rooms, 

It would seem that everything and everybody 
that the Hoosac Tunnel enterprise touches is be- 
devilled. 


Ls hs - " by . . . 
The five millions voted last winter to let-daneing <inging. vegro minstrelism, fares, and & great 
complete the hole in the mountain is, it would seem, deal of “&c™ 


However, the prohibitioni sts | who cannot faii to be an improvement upon his predecessor, ; 
| Mr. Hudson. 
| zation of “Foul Piay.” 


On Monday next wili be presented a drama- 
Boston Thieaier.— Augustin Daly, author of «Under the 
jaslight,”’ has written another play entitled “A Flash cf | 


to be frittered away upon several contracts, each , Wil, Under its shrewd managers, doubtiess continue so. 


independent of the other, looking to the finishing | 
of different sections of the tunnel. The truth 
probably is there is no one man who will soberly 


say that he believes the whole work can be com- of attention. There ix a choiceness and variety about their 


pleted for the sum appropriated! 
Mrs. Keckley, who wrote “Behind the Scenes,”’ 


at the White House, begged of Mrs. Lincoln for of his present stock of rich fancy goods, games and toys, to 


Rev. J. C. Lovejoy of Cambridge, after Mr. Lin- 


eoln died, a cane. We suppose the attack he } remuverative price only ; but just now creat inducements 


; secure a little time in the moruing betore the bell 


bret tor a sailor who jumped after him, and DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 
brought him on board the vessel. ; 
Messrs. Thomas, Hooank & Johnson, a well- COMER'S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


jabout a rod. 


Beets, Phunch....4@ 8 | —————--———_———_—_——_—_— ——— 
Onions, » th ...... 6 @ §& Sqguashes marrow.tbS @ 8 | rage 
Potatoes, }) pk Do Hubbard,...... a MoO O,O OO 


, Tomatoes, Pecan ..40 @ 5° Oranges, P doz... 


Chickens, P fh... 


RIGH FANGY GOODS, 


rings and after they come out at night, which | TOYS AND GAMES, 

they, with commendable industry, devote to | ¢ very low prices, to make room for fall importations. An 

building operations. | UNUSUAL OPPORTUNLTY is offered to. purchasers desir- 
RHODE ISLAND. | ie gets of tits kind. 


A Providence gambler, on whose life were in- pemaiess. 
D 0. GOODRICH, 


surance policies amounting to 343,000, died in 

April after a short illness, and was buried in a re- 

mote part of Smithfield. Last week his body was 302 Washington strect. 
exhumed by order of the insurance companies, | Aug. 22. 2t 

and his stomach placed in the hands of a chemist | —— s 
tur analysis. < 


mill nearly twelve hours per day they manage to 


PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS PREPARATION. 


IN GENERAL. 

Sun Tajen, one of the Chinese Embassadors, 
while on an excursion in Buffalo harbor on Satur- 
day, fell overboard, and would have been drowned 








known stationery and publishing company of | 


Bullalo, New York, have been detected in trauds BOSTON, 
upon the government, tu the amvuunt of a quarter | Will beopen for EVENING STUDIES on and after Sept. 
ot a million of dollars. | Ast. Open in the DAY as heretotore. 

Mr. David Makepeace, of Norton will be 101) Grateful for the very generous seliance reposed in him 
years old next month. He suill does work on his | for more than a quarter of a century, the subserider hopes, 
farm, and last July mowed on a Wager against @ with increased experienve and untiring efforts for the inter- 
gentleman of 37 years of age, beating lim bY | ests of bis students, to merit and receive a continuance of 
; He has voted tor every President of | confidence. GEO. N. COMER. A-M., President. 
the United States, and intends to cast his vote for | 
Grant and Coltax at the November election. 


Weekly Retail Market Report. 
Fripay, 12 M., Aug. 21, 1868. 
VEGETABLES. 


Catalogues and circulars giving full information, with 
list of Mr. Comer’s works on PENMANSHIP, BOOK- 
| KEEPING, NAVIGATION, &c., sent by mail or may be 
| had free at the college, 323 Washington street, corner of 
| West street, Boston. 4t Aug. 22. 


FKUITS—GKEEN. 


BUILDING LOAN BONDS 


Sinking Fund. 


Appies, B pk......75 @l QU Lemons, P doz....25 @ 50 


Only the ablest instructors in the coun- | 


| is given, from the ruciments to the close of an extended | 


James M. Morey of M., to Louisa H., daughter of N. Brough- | 


| Inost satisfactory manner. 


HALLET & CUMSTO 


! 
| Manufacturers of Piano-Fortes. 





Being now the oldest manufacturers in the city, 


Having been Established since 183. 


For the Manutacture ot 
PIANO-FORTES, 


are UNSURPASSED BY ANY IN THE MARKET 
Srrond-hand Pianos taken in exchange. Pranos to let. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 





Warereoms: 
339 Washington st., Boston. 


July 25. tf 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 
HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
E’'resco Painters 


In Encaustic, Oi] and Distemper Colors. Also, House an 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 








| Rooms Ne. 60S Washington St., Boston. 





They are prepared design to and execute every descriptio 


private residences, balls, hotels, &c. 
tag on Glass. Every description of wood finished in wa: 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 





LUCAS HABERSTROH. 
June 27. tf 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 





TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


June 6. LiS Milk Street, Boston. ly 


OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 


immediately be put into paper, without being exposed to in 


spectica. The bighest cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WILEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PAPER MANUPACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street. Boston. 
tf 


3 May 16. aS 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





erous suites of apartments, with 


pointments, equal to any hotel in the country. 
Telegraph Office, Billiard Hall and Café on the first floor. 
May 23. din LEWIS RICE & SUN, Proprictors 


THE 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Offers a thorough and practical general education. founded 
upon the mathematical, physical and natural sciences, En- 
glish and other modern languages, and mental and polit- 
real science ; also, a full course of studie+ and practical ex- 
ervises for students preparing for the protessions of the civil, 
mechanical and mining engineer, chemist, metallurgist and 
architec’. 

The course extends through four years, the studies of the 
first and second being common to all, those of the third and 
fourth selected to suit the profession in view, 

Minimum age of admission, sixteen. Entrance examina- 
tions are held July 13 and september 28. For information 
: Pespecting fees and other particulars, a‘dress **Prof. WIL- 
LIAM P. ATKINSON, See. Faculty Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology, Roston.”’ WILLIAM B. ROGERS, President. 

June 27. tul 





FLAGS, TENTS, AWNINGS, &c. 


4 ITALIAN and STOKE AWNINGS, FLAGS, 

TENTS, BOAT-SAILS, WAGON-COVERS, CAN- 
j VAS STREEL SIGNS, SACKINGS, &e., manu- 
! factured. FLAGS of all NATIONS, BUNTING, STREAM- 
| ERS, and TENTS for sale and to let. DE ‘ORATIONS fur- 
| Dished and executed FLAGS for POLTiICAL and other 
| CLUBS, with MOTTOES, ROPES, BLOCKS, &c., furnished 








and put up. LAMPRELL & MARBLE, 
357 Commercial street, head of Lincoln Wharf. 
May 2. 6m 
ee oP ERIN ACN aI > we ace 





MAGEE STOVES, 
RANGES AND FURNACES. 


Magee Parlor Stoves, unrivalled for economy, 
power and beauty. 

Magee Cook Stoves, superior to any Stove ever 
sold in this market. Ten thousand of these Stoves hive 
been sold within four years. 

Magee Ranges, unsurpassed in beauty of finish, 
economy and durability. 

Magee Fornaces, Brick and Portable. 

No Furnace ever sold in New England has given such 
general satistaction as the 


MAGEE FURNACE. 


It is economical in fuel. and possesses all the good qualities 
desirable for beating houses and public bui dings in the 
Every Furnace warranted. 





POND & DUNCKLEE, 


87 & SY Blackstone Street. 


$100,000 
City of Portland 
MUNICIPAL SIX PER CENT. 


Building Loan TDBonds, 


SINKING FUND, 


Principal and Interest Payable 
In Boston. 


Due in 18387. 





FOR SALE BY 


SPENCER, VILA & CO., 


No. 15 Congress St., Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The subscriber having enlarged and made extensive alter- 
Schoo! and Washington 





ations in his Store, corner of 
streets, would respectfully invite the public to inspect the 


premises at their convenience. The assortment of 





BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS | 
Cheese. P fb......15 @ 22 | 


a y ; é | OP OOS visivacuaws 45 @ 52 Skim Milk........8 @ 1 aie 5: a a fe 
| ment of the popular tragedian himseif. Copies of these | ro hater aaeik B) a)? 40 Eggs, 2 dos ......38 @ 40 PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE 
statuettes can be had. | Gooking .......20@ 2. bs | i | 
_ — | MEATS—FRESH. IN BOSTON, { 
: ~ ea Beef. sirloin....... 3) @ 4) Lamb, hind quarter20 @ 25 | 
Dramatic Notes. | "Do round... 2 @ 33 bo. fore quarter.15 @ 20 | seccRED RY MORTGAGE OF REAL ESTATE AT | 
Boston Musewm.—The 26th dramatic season commenced | Do rib roast... .17 @ 3) Mutton, fore quarter, eeey se3i3 re a | 
on Monday evening last, with bulwer’s play of “Money”? | Pork. See and 13 @ 20 hind Dc eee eee 2 @ 12 ONE-HALF ITS VALUE. 
¥ . . é nf StORER .. ke a a ine 3 wowsee es 
and the favorite Warren farce of ‘Poor Pillicoddy.”’ The | Veal. pape tag 8 2 lt = ere ee 5 x - _— 
fine company of last season bas been strengthened by the | hind quarter...,18 a 33 mh i 
‘ MEATS—SALT, SMOKED, Ere. FOR SALE BY 
Beef Tongues.th..25 @ 3h 


Pork. hams, whole. 
Te  Vasecin 8 @ @ Do. saitpetered..25 a uw 


Hames, cut. 2h @ WM Sausages. Bologna 


SPENCER, VILA & CO., 


Sa.t, P Ib... 7.. 4 1h a is green, P tb...16 @ 18 
Psp OE a lo To. Ge¥ as ee @ bs R3 
of. corned, B ,10 @ Q Perk de..... sc... | a in. : cress S ; 
smoked, }) tb... .25 @ 33 Head Cheese ........ a 1b 13 Cong1 sciaits St., Boston. 
{Corned Shoulders .1) @ 12 Tripe..............- aly Aug. 22. 2t | 
; Smoked do .....14 @ 16 Tripe, } bbl. 18 0) @wa | — 
Smoked Tongues... .. @1 12 half bbl...... 900 @lUKO | lasing Gee oc ‘ 
Pork, 3 bbi.. Si) aloo Pig's Feet, Ue aap @ lo WI N N ER Ss 


POULTRY AND GAME. 


4 @ @& Pigeons, gy doz..2 @3% PERFECT GUIDES for violin, flute and guitar, accordeon. 


is more complete and more elegant than has ever before been 


| 137 Washington, cor. of School St., Boston 


only remaining lot of these 





actresses in the country coald not make such trash epjoy- Spring Ducks Fouls, P th.... ..23:@ 33 piano, melodeon, eabinet organ, fite flageolet and clarionet. 
eH able. The regular season commences Sept. 7th Edwin  pair......175 @290 Turkeys, pb... @  tegpaga parsdnyee yer tt gue grag his pupil —- 
ar- Y i Ogee, 2 a eee 25 ain a knowleige of playing without a teacher; with a | 
Booth is . tay a long engagement, commencing, it is said, | cee FRUITS—DRY, choice collection of every variety of popular music. Price | 
} about Oct. 5th. Apples. B Ib...... 15 @ 22 Prunes. PD..... 14@ 18 Of each, cents. Teachers. pupils aud dealers, desirous | 
Howard Ath-naum.—This estab! shment has forsaken | Currants, Zante, 1S @ 2) Raisins. » td..... wa % |of obssining a one instruction ioe at the same | 
- ra 25 > . . : Te or o fi ™ 4 cy “1 . u < , ; 
the beaten track and launched oat intoa new field. It now | Peaches, Pean....1¥ oe P.....b@ B our cot so Bie — —. vars Mg phrerys> nso oe | 
gives its patrons a variety entertainment, composed of bal- — Coffee pure burned. Adana B@a 4 manner adapted to the comprehension of all grades of | 
| Y1b........ 82 @ 56 Sperm. B i 50 @ i Scholars. The exervises, iilustrating and enforcing the les- 
1 Mixed. P fb 35 $8 lard: @ th... 18 @ 2 8ns, are not dry and tedious, bur sprightiy and enlivening, | 
It has thus far been very successful, and Rye. P 4 erat h Io = 1s Rice. s ae 10 s 7 and the selections of music. varying from the simple to the 
Green Java, P Phi) @ 45 Sago, PP........16 @ 20 | difficult. comprise the most popular melodies of the day. | 
os Green Mocha....48 a 60 Saleratus and Soda, | Mailed oo by Pe DITSON & yn 
a2 is 5 7 : > | Aug. 22. t 277 Washio treet. } 
Business Notes. "tacek ou 4 1s galt, able. Bat. 4 a 7h: : _ ae be | 
Mesers. Joas H. PRat, Soxs & Co. have a new importa- | Crushed, P 1 ..16 @ 17 Soap, hard.large bars, iT RANCIS W. BIRD & CO ,| 
tion of Carpetings for the fall trade that j _ Cut Loaf. .......... @ DD _ each. Ex.No.l. 25 @ 35 I “i : >| 
“tig : a Se eee weet Sugar-house Sy sig ¢ Kon 0 Do hard, smal! bars, asics acabiicions em 
P gal...... 1M E each.Ex.No.1, l0 @ 15 ATCFAC , 
| stock that always pleases purchasers. Molasses, ot oe al mM Do a family, box, f HARDWARE, TACK, SCREW, CLOTH, TWINE, 
a : Tea, Ovlong.}? ® ald Sree tS: - ne 
Mr. D.O Goopricn, M2 Washington street, is disposing | Me oe douknc. P Pe hac box. - i SHEATHING AND CARPET 
Bee “ERR Leake: S88.-.....4:. s@ ll | PAPERS 
make room for fail importations. It is Mr Goodrich’s par- a eats ae oe. ee AND TRUNK BOARDS. 
: ; Japan Tea..... Ww @lsa oney, e,.56@ 17 | w 
| pose always to keep the best of everything, and seil at a | Chocolate -..--.)49 @ 52 Starch, P fh...... H@ 18 | East aipole Macs. 
Candies, tallow,..20 @ 25 Tapioca, P .....16 @ D | warehouse, Ne. 53 Water Street, Boston. 


CHINA, GLASS, PARIANS, &C., 


Offered to the American public by any house. Having given 


N, 


we are prepared to furnish the public with instruments that | 


—— to show the practical working of the law referred to above 


of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, | 
Gilding ana Emboss- | 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES _ $50,000,000. 


NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will | will be promptly answered. 


The very important and extensive improvements 
which have recently been made in this popular 
Hotel. the largest in New Englana, enable the 
f proprietors to offer to Tourists, Families, and the 
fravelling Public accommodations and conven- 
iences superior to any other Hotel in the city. 
During the past season additions have been made of num- 
bathing-rooms, water- 
closets, &c., attached ; one of Tufts’ magnificent passenger- 
elevators, the best ever constructed, conveys guests to the 
| upper story of the house in one minute; the entries have 
been newly and richly carpeted, and th» entire house thor- 
oughly replenished aud refu' uished. making it, in all its ap- 


“MASSACHUSETTS 


T 


22, 1868. 
NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 3: State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 
$5,200,000. 

SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$763,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in payment 
of premium where parties have paid all cash. 





| 
| 
Distribations Annually. 
| Att Potictss Non-Forrerraste under the laws of Massa- 
| Chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the extent of 
| their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, 
issued by this Compan’, wrt conTINUE IN FoRCE after the 
| annual cash PAYMENT OF PREMIUM HAS CEASED, no other 
| condition of the policy being violated. Only four different 
ages, and seven piyments are given ; but they will suffice 





PAYMENTS IN CASI, 
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| Policies issued to the amount of 
x } 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the Lire or ENDOWMENT plan. 


This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, and 
has at risk 


For pamphlets and circulars giving details of the Compa- 
ny’s operations, address either the President or Secretary, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Prestpent. 
JOSEPH M QGIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wa. W. Mortanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Watter C. Wricut, Actuary, July 4. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 
Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picnics 
Festivals, &e., is 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by special 
messenger Or express, and orders by mail aud telegraph, 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
No. 679 Washington Street, 


July 4 Between COMMON AND WARRENTON. 3n 


L. A. ELLIOT & CoO.. 
No. 322 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
C3 Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassersand 
Tachers. tf July 4. 


"PARLOR FURNITURE. 
PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 
English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps and 
French Lasting, 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 
be found in Boston. 





| MANUFACTURED BY 


| BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SALESROOM, ” 
27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 





_Suly 4. See ET ors : 
BEAL & HOOPER _ 
MANUFACTURE, 


At their Manufactury in East Cambridge 


BLACK WALNUT 
Parlor Sets, 


— AND — 


BLACK WALNUT 
Chamber Sets, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


Which cannot be excelled in style, durability and finish, by 
any other manufacturers in the country, and offer the same | 
for sale at their 


SALESROOMS 


—IN— 


Haymarket Square, 
At such prices that all who contemplate purchasing will do 
well to examine the stock. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MAN" FACTURERS OF FURNITURE. 


July 4. tf 
“WASHING MACHINE _ 





IST TEES - 


FORTY MILLIONS 
SQUARE FEET OF 


WARREN’S ROOFING 


Ts now in use in New England, upon the most costly Publie 

and Private Structures. By fourteen years’ actual test, its 

merits have been established as a 

VALUABLE AND DURABLE ROOFING. 
Ninety +f the largest Manufacturing Corporations in the 

New England States hare more than 2,500,000 square feet of 


Surface covered with Warren's Roofing, many thousand feet 
of which has replaced Tin. 





Manufactured and for Sale by the 


N. E. FELT ROOFING CO., 


5 Liberty Square, Beston. 
LEVI L. WILLCUTT Treasurer. 


somenntes — at gecesi 


AT THE WELL-KNOWN 
“CARPET-STAND,” 
136 lianover Street, 
—AND— 
78 and SO Union Street, 
Can be found an elegant assortment of 


CARPETINGS, 


OIL-CLOTHS AND WINDOW-SHADES, 
ON THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY. 


(:™ Particular attention given to furnishing Public 
Buildings. 





369 WASHINGTON ST. 
RONZES. 


Gas Chandeliers. 
Gas Freuch Portable Lights. 
Photograph and Porcelain Shades. 
Kerosene Fixtures. 
Gas Stoves for Heating. 
Gas Stoves for Cooking. 
R. HOLLINGS & CO.,having bought out the atock of 
W. F. Shaw, will offer the whole of the stock at very re 
duced rates till closed. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


No. 369 Washington street, 
Mr. W. H. Soutuer is interested in the above with us 
and will te happy to show his friends our 


DESIRABLEIE GOODS, 








FOUNTAIN CLOTHES WASHER. 


Self-Acting Household Wonder! 


Washing and cleansing clothes ard all articles, from the 
COARSEST to the MOST DELICATE texture, without the 
LEAS? INJURY. 


No Labor! No Wear!! No Tear!!! 

A new application of steam, forcing hot suds up through 
a tube, and driving it through the fabric at the rate of 600 
gallons in 30 minutes, extracting all dirt. grease or impurity 
from the fabric without application to the washboard; only 
requiring to be put through a rinse water and made as clean 
and white as newly bleached cloth, The attachment can be 
put into any Boiler ut a cost of about $4. 

We are prepared to furnish this new and wonderful Ap- 
paratus at wholesale and retail. Can be seen in operation at 


POND & DUNCKLEE’S, 


87 Blackstone street. 


. Z Pe WHIPPLE, | & 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST, 


297 Washington St., Boston, 


Takes PHOTOGRAPHS, PORCELAINS, and copies large 
Photogra; hs from old Daguerreotypes, Tintypes and Card 
Pictures. He usually succeeds in making 


EXCELLENT LIKENESSES 


of those who have before been unable to obtaim good ones, 
and is especially succesful in taking the 


LIKENESSES OF LITTLE CHILD EN, 
He spares no pains in making Photographs that are 
Pertectly Satisfactory 
to every one of his patrons, and would be pleased to have 
you 
CALL AND EXAMINE 


the large and interesting collection of Photographs on exhi- 
bition at his rooms, 


No. 207 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
Corner of Temple, over Hogg, Brown & Taylors 


— —— 


OLD PAPERS! 


> 00 O 
Old Newspapers, 


Commonwealth size, WHOLE, CLEAN, NEAT—just the 


} thing for PICTURE-FRAME, FURNITURE or CROCKERY 


DEALERS, BAKERS, &c., &c. 


Tor Sale Cheap, 


AT THIS OFFICE. 


BAKER’S 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA, 


Paris Exposition, 1867. 


THE ONLY MEDAL 
AWARDED TO ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 
— or — 

Chocolate and Cocoa, 


and the highest prize conferred on any manufacturer of 
these articles at the Paris Exposition, has been a 














CLOTHES WRINGER. 


ORANGE JUDD, Rev. BISHOP SCOTT, SOLON ROBI 
SON, Rev. HENRY WARD BEECUER, Mrs. LAURA 

E. LYMAN, Pror. E. L. YOUMANS, 
And*thousands of others, will tell you that DOTY’S WASIT 
ING MACHINE, and the UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRING 
ER are a real success and save their cost in clothing every 
year, besides saving more than half the Time and Lapor of 
washing. Send the retail price,— Washer, $14, extra Wring- 
er, S0,—and we will forward either or both machines. frre of 
freight, to places where no one is selling, and so sure are we | 
that they will be liked, that we agree to refund the money 
if any one wishes to return the machines, free of freight, 
after a month's trial aceording to directions. 
Larze discounts to capvassers and the trade every where. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


GEORGE H. HOOD, 


General Agent, 97 Water Street, Boston. 





P $.—Wringers of all kinds repaired. eoptim Apr. 18. 


THE 
PATENT DUPLEX MIRROR 


Is vow on exhibition and sale 
at No. 12 West street. The 
public are invited to call and 
examine this new and valu 

able iiuprovement in Mirrors. 
Ladies will find this of expec- 
ial interest to them. 





the tastes and wants of the community his most careful at- 
tention for 4 series of twenty-five yeara, and being in direct | 
correspondence with the manufacturers abroad, he is en- | 
abled to display a variety of goods which he is confilent 
will amply repay all those who wili take the troubie to ex- 
amine them. 


JOHN SOWLE, 


| ond flavor. 


to W. BAKER & CO. 
Baker's Prepared Cocoa and Vanilla Chocolate are manu- 


| factured from the finest Cocoa, and are unequalled in quality 


Also, pure Cuocolate for confectioners’ use, and 

all varieties of sweet Chocolate. 

Sold by grocers generally, and may be obtained by the 
f 


“WALTER BAKER & CO., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ASK YOUR 
Bookseller, Stationer or Newsdealer 
TO SHOW YOU 


CONANT BINDER 


for all the magazines, picture-papers, music, &e. Godey’s 
Ladies’ Book ways: “It ia cheap and of great value.” Sold 
at wholesale by the NEW YORK NEWS CO., No. 8 Spruce 
street, New York city, and sent post-paid by R. CONANT, 
Jr.,. 3% Nassau street, New York, on receipt of 50) cents, 
for any magazine the size of Our Young Folks or the Atlan- 
tc; tor 6) cents, for any magazine the size of the Kiverside ; 
for 75 cents, for any magazine or paper the size of the Agn- 
culturist. Jt is used either as temporary or permanent 
Binder, the numbers being bound as fast as received ; mu- 
sic size, $1.00 weekly paper size, like Harper's, $1.26 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. : 


Byide OF BOSTON.—Teacuers Wantep.— 


Applications, with recommendations, for the position 


of Sub-Master in the English High School, and also in the 


Publie Latin School, will be received by the undersigned, 





Patenice and Mana- 
facturer,. 


The Patent Duplex Mirror 
is adapted to Bureaus, Toilet 
Tables. Toilet Causes, Wail | 
Giasses for chambers and | 
dressing rooms, large Pier 
Giasses for parlor and dress- 





RICHARD BRIGGS, 


“GOLDEN DRAGON” | 


Canton Mattings. 





The undersigned having purchased of the importers the 


CELEBRATED MATTINGS, 


JUST LANDED IN NEW YORK, 


OFFER THEM TO THE TRADE, 
(DELIVERED IN NEW YORE OR BOSTON) OR AT 





On Mest Faverable Terms 
The attention of parties desiring a 
SUPERIOR ARTICLE, 
TS PARTICULARLY INVITED TO SAME. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


192 Washington Street. 





Counter Glasses for Millinery shops and hat stores —all of 


12 West street, or at the Manu- | és GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


factory. No. 120 North street. 





" ing rooms, Larze Glasses on 
Feet for tailors’ shops. dresa and cloak makers, Wall and | 


which cap be seen at No. 


June 2). é 


HOWE. | 
SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY SEWING AND MANUFACTURING. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 

General N. E. Agents, No. 59 Bromfield street, Boston. 

July 25. 3m 


Con- 


| gies. and a valuable enilection of duets, trios, and concerted | 
| pieces. by T. BISSELL. Price 75 cents. Among the na- | 
| merous works 0 the kiod this cannot fai! of a prominence, | 
| since its peculiar features are such as will commend it at 
| once to the patronage of those for whom it is chiefly intend- | 

' 


+ i 
AMERICAN c 
MUSICAL CLASS BOOK, designed for female colleges. in- 
| stitures, seminaries, and normal and hich schools. 
RETAIL, i taining elemeotary instructions, vocal exercises and solfeg- 


unti! TUESDAY, Aug. 25. Applicants are requested to be 


present at the Kooms of the School Committee, City Hall ; 
those for the position in the English High School, on Tues- 
day, the 25th, at 12 o'clock; in the Latin School, on 


Wednesday, the 26th, at the «ame hour, to meet the Com- 


| mittee. Address, at the City Hall, BARNARD CAPEN, 


Avg. 22. It Sec’y of the Schoo Committee. 








-- GALIFORN1A PACKETS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LEWIS WHARF. 
The splendid new Al Clipper-Ship, 
PHAROS, 
JAMES COLLIER 200000002 cccccecess ComManpER, 


is now receiving cargo for the above port, and will be 
promptly despatched. 


Shippers will oblige by the early delivery of their engage- 


ments. 


Fev freight, &c., apply at California Packet Pier, No. 114 


—_—. | Statestreet. 


Agents at San Francisco. Messrs. Williams, Blanchard & 
0. tf Aug. 22. 


| sq WSO REGULAR LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


a From Long Wharf. _43 
The first-class Al Clipper-Barque, 


\ed. Ite rudimentail je-sons proceed with a regularity of pre- ONECO, 
| cision that cannot fail t» fix permanently on themindofthe | CHARLES J. HASKELL..................-.. COMMANDER. 


| pupi! the essentials of success in future studie-; the exer- | 
cises are in a form to attract the attention, and the selec- 
tion of music is one of the best if not the anperior of all 

' similar collections. Principals of educatiooal institations, 

| music teachers, and others interested in books of this class 

| will find it advantageou~ to examine this volume. 


| OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pustsaers, 
a ashington street. 


Aug. 8. 277 W. 


This beautiful little clipper of only 1500 tons capacity 


two years old, and always delivers her cargo in the most per- 
fect order, succeeds the -‘Electric Spark.” 


NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 
127 State St. .¢ +rner of Bread. 
Messrs. Stevens, Baker & Co.. Agents i: San Prancisco. 
June 27. cg 
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Boston as Seen by a St. Louisianian. 
A. EB KROEGER AS A CYNICAL TRAVELLER. 


if of the St. Louis Republican.) 
Boston is most certainly a beautiful city, with 
fine business houses, beautiful dwellings, suffi- 
‘cient public parks, and some magnificent public 
‘buildings. The Masonic Temple is a wonderful 
o— of architecture, and is alone worth a visit to 
oston. The business part of the city is certainly 
to some extent di by crooked and unar- 
tistically-shaped streets, but time is straightening 
them out. The City Hall, opposite the Parker’s 
Hotel, is a massive structure, and, with the 
grounds on which it stands, would suffice, I believe, 
to pay off the whole debt of the city. Parker’s 
pH § by-the-bye, has been outrivalled by the 
“St. James,” which is kept by Stetson, and, lo- 
cated far at the upper end of the city has now 
become the most fashionable hotel. In compari- 
son with St. Louis, Boston is rather quiet for so 
a city; the German element is missing, 
which gives St. Louis its cheerful and social ap- 
. Boston still labors undef two grievous 
| Semeur spirit of fanaticism and of old age. 
Old things are yet held very sacred here, merely 
because they are old. Faneuil Hall is allowed to 
disfigure the end of State street yet, and woeful 
looking graveyards make you shudder as you 
pass up Tremontstreet. The great Boston Com- 
mon, so much spoken of, has rather dissappointed 
me. The walks are kept in a wretched condition 
and the seats are ‘‘unseatable.’’ But some of the 
trees are glorious. Trees bear old age well, and 
are rather improved by it. The surrounding sub- 
urbs of Boston are delightful beyond description. 
Taste, and the art of landscape and culture, have 
been energetically employed by the wealthy men 
of Boston to beautify the magnificent places of 
Dorchester, Longwood, Cambridge, etc. _ 

At Cambridge, by-the-bye, we arrived just at 
commencement-day, when Harvard College is 
supposed to show its best. I saw the students— 
not @ very prepossessing crew—march in ridicu- 
Jous procession—the graduates clad in a half- 
Chinese, half-Jesuit gown, and wearing on their 
heads a most ungodly sort of a sailor's cap—to the 
church, and then and there heard them deliver 
‘essays, such as a graduate of our St. Louis High 
School would be ashamed to deliver; and that is 
not saying overmuch. The whole thing was a 
farce from beginning toend. One of the gradu- 
ates delivered a speech—and not the worst—on 
Railroad Despotism, discussing Vanderbilt and 
Drew, the New York Central and Erie, in a man- 
ner that I fancied myself listening to some ward 

liticiun and candidate for office. How the 

rofessors can tolerate such a proceeding as was 
that of this commencement-day, is incompre- 
hensible to me. It would seem that Harvard is 
merely a school, and that the name of university 
cannot be applied to it with any propriety what- 
ever. Boys go there to perfect their studies, to 
jearn higher branches, etc.; whereas to a univer- 
sity, men go atter they have been fully schooled, 
to learn thorough companionship with other learn- 
ed men and common devotion to science, how to 
apply what they have learned in schools, high 
schools and colleges. The Professor, Mr. Hill, 
was modest enough at the dinner, which follow- 
ed the exercises in church, to suggest that Har- 
vard College needed money, much money, and 
that gentlemen about to die might as well make a 
note not to bequeath a wretched pittance of $150,- 
000, since what the college wanted was an addi- 
tronal yearly income of $150,000. 

Two things strike a traveller immediately as 
familiar to Boston—lack of taste in the dress of 
ladies, and lack of courtesy on the part of gentle- 
men. Men do not rise here in the street-cars to 
make room for ladies; not even for a woman with 
a baby in herarms, or a tired-out girl carrying a 
heavy bundle. The argument used by the men 
is that if the women want their rights, one of 
those rights is to stand in the street-cars; and if 
equality of the sexes is to come, let itcome. Con- 
sidering that the street-cars run immense dis- 
tances here, and only at long intervals, the matter 
is all the more annoying to the women; and com- | 
ing from St. Louis, where men are courteous, I 
sympathize with them decidedly. Because some 
women step beyond the limits of their sex is no 
reason why men should cease to be chivalrous. 

In conclusion I would like to add a few words 
about the finances of the city of Boston, just to 
afford your readers a few figures to keep in mind 
when new extensions of debt are proposed in St. 
Louis. The whole debt of the city of Boston on 
the 80th of April, 1868, amonted to no more than 
$8,940,530.93 the exact status being as follows :— 
Total funded and unfunded debt of the city 

of Boston, April 30, 1868 
Less meuns on hand for paying off the same. 


$14,146,900 65 
5,199.369 72 
We Qo iis ise JSoctngveavauntntavees $8,947,580 93 
Now, as the city of Boston is considerably 
wealthier than our city of St. Louis, and has far 
more assets wherewith to cancel her liabilities, 
this statement of debt is certainly very favo able. 
Of this net debt of $8,947,530 93, moreover, $7,- 
677,702 55 is incurred for water works, leaving 
the actual city debt not quite two millions. 

The debt of our city of St. Louis is now, I 
believe, thirteen millions, altogether. I will add 
that the Boston city six per cent. bonds sell at 
par, while St. Louis bonds bring only 80 cents on 
the dollar. 

Nevertheless the city of Boston is a well-taxed 
city. The city tax assessment for 1867-68, 
amounted to $5,276,454 40. But then it must 
be remembered the city of Boston has direct 
control over the public schools, which must be 
provided for out of the city assessment. The 
school department consumes $961,497 21 from 
that $5,276,454. The police department requires 
$433,944 66; and I must say that the Boston 
are department is most excellently managed. 

t is controlled by the Mayor (who appoints the 
chief of Police) and the City Council. The fire 
department requires $230,454 53. The water- 
works department requires also $1,114,832 77, 
which amount is also taken out of the general 
assessment, no special water-tax being levied here. 
Thus the assessment is, after all, not so large ; and 
it is easy to compare it with the St. Louis assess- 
ment by adding to the St. Louis city tax assess- 
ment the whole amount of water-licenses collected 
for the whole year and the school-tax assessment. 
It is, moreover, to be considercii that the whole 
city of Boston, now including Roxbury, is valued 
at only $471,497,800, for both real and personal 
estate, which is certainly a much lower valuation 
than we have in St. Louis. 

The City Auditor’s report of the city of Boston 
has one feature which I think it would be well to 
imitate in other cities. /t specifies all details of 
expenses. Every citizen can thus at a glance satisty 
himeelf as to the expense of every smallest depart- 
ment. ‘Thus under the head of incidental ex- 
penses I notice the following :— 

For the tion and entertainment of Major-General 
Philip H. Sheridan, October 7th, 1867, viz: 

Escort ; allowances to various mi- 

litia and military organisations, 

including transporiation of out 

of town companies. 

Serenade ; allowance to the Grand 

Army of the Republic, and tor 

bands, ga-, etc 
Expenses at Kevere House 





Expenses of Committee to New 
York, Newport. etc., including 
entertainment for guests on the 
cars 

Refreshments for Police, decora- 
tions ard small items. ....... ; 

Photographs ef Committee and 


— 12,195 20 

The expenses of the Engineer Department as | 
thus stated :— 

Expenses of the Civil Engineer and Surveyor's Depart- 
ment :— 
Salaries : N. Henry Crafts, City Engineer 
Thomas W. Davis, City Surveyor........ . 
Assistant Engineers, Draughtsmen and Aasis- 


816 80 


Totals for salaries ; 

Instruments, including repairs.... . Be hal cuts 
Riank books, stationery and drawing materials... 
Oar-fares and ferry-tells.... 0.2.0... .6. 602s eee ~ 
Services of Engineers obtaining plans anu esti- 

BO 
Washing, stamps and small supplies. ........... 8 03 
Binding, and cloth for backing plans............ 3 
Sounding rods and tools 4 Oo 
Books, newspapers and printing... meee 5115 
Expenses of committees cf 1867 and 1868 5 70 


21,081 46 

The City Council is composed here of two 
boards. They receive no pay for their services, 
and are supposed to be rewarded sutticiently by 
gold and silver medals which are presented to 
them as tokens of merit and good conduct, and by 
occasional excursions in the harbor, at which 
occasions the Boston City Council behaves very 
much like our Board of Aldermen at home. Al- 
together the city of Boston is pretty well govern- 


ed, considering the usual character of American 


city government. 





MISCELLANY. 


Tixs.— We all of us complain of the shortness 


of time, and yet bave much more than we know | 


what to do with. Our lives are spent either in 
doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the 
purpose, or in doing nothing that we ought tu do. 

Encouracr Wext-Doinc.—Many years ago a 
Massachusetts teacher saw a boy come into his 
echool who bore a bad character. He determined, 
if be could, to make a good boy of him. So he 
spoke kindly to him, and he behaved well that 
day. The next morning the prudential com- 
mittee (as he was called) came in, and said: “Mr. 


| And the chipmonks chippering every minute, 


' Round the old haunts of love’s deserted shrine: 


T——, I hear that bad fellow, M——, has come 
to your school. Turn him ont at once! he will 
spoil the rest of the boys.”’ ‘‘No, sir, replied 
the teacher; “I will leave the school, if you say 
89, but I cannot expel a boy so long as he behaves 
well.” So he kept him, and encouraged him, 
confided in him, till he became one of the best 
boys in school. Years afterward that boy, hav- 
ing grown to manhood, and obtained aun honora- 
ble position in life, would take special pains to 
visit his old teacher, and thank him for having 
been the means of saving him. Wrong-doers 
would more often reform if they could find any 
who would trust them and help them. 

Bostron’s Erner Monument. — The Monu- 
ment to the Discovery of Etber, in the Public 
Garden, is probably the finest memorial monu- 
ment in America. It is built of Concord granite, 
as fine-grained almost as marble, and is composed 
of five compartments in height, which, decreas- 
ing in size, give it a tapering harmony. The 
base is square, with the usual but unmeaning 
lion’s mouth for the fountains. It is the only 
faulty sculptare. Why should they be used for 
such purpose? A whale spouting would be em- 
blematical, or a man perhaps, but not a lion. 
Above this base is a square block with inscrip- 
tions recognizing the time and place and the 
greatness of the discovery. The Massachusetts 
Hospital is alone credited with the latter; a grave 
injustice to the two men, Drs. Morton and Jack- 
son, whose united zeal and patience solved the 
mystery. “This also cometh forth from Him 
who is wonderful in working,’”’ is the happy mot- 
to ofthe monument. Bas reliefs are in the next 
compartment, illustrating the laboratory, the hos- 
pital, the soldier’s amputation, and the angel of 
relief coming to the subject of pain. The sol- 
dier’s tent is the best of these groups. Above, a 
circlet of polished red Scotch granite columns 
uphold a group in stone of the good Samaritan 
on his knees pouring oil into the wounded side 
of the naked youth lying on his arms. It gives 
a graceful pet § gracious conclusion to the whole. 
The suggestion that, among the bas reliefs should 
be the first painless operation on record, the ex- 
traction of Eve from Adam, was not carried out. 
It would have worthily replaced the hospital-bed, 
which too closely reproduces that of the hospital- 
tent. The monument is well worth the visit of 
every lover of the arts and humanities. 


Green Appies.—(By J. 'T. Trowbridge. )— 


Pull down the bough, Bob! Isn’t this fun? 
Now give it a shake, and—there goes one! 
Now put your thumb up to the other, and see 
If it isn’t as mellow as mellow can be! 

I know by the stripe, 

It must be ripe! 
That’s one apiece for you and me. 
Green are they? Well, no matter for that. 
Sit down on the grass and we’ll have a chat; 
And J’ll tell you what old parson Bute 
Said last Sunday of unripe fruit. 

“Life,” says he, 

“Is a bountiful tree 
Heavily Jaden with beautiful fruit. 
For the vouth there’s love, just streaked with red, 
And great joys hanging just over his head ; 
Happiness, honor, and great estate, 
For those who patiently work and wait;— 

Blessings,’ said he, 

“‘Of every degree, 
Ripening early and ripening late. 
“Take them in season, pluck and eat, 
And the fruit is wholesome, the fruit is sweet; 
But O my friends!” Here he gave a rap 
On his desk like a regular thunder-clap, 

And made such a bang. 

Old Deacon Lang 
Woke up out of his Sunday nap. 
‘‘Green fruit,”’ he said, ‘‘God would not bless; 
But half life’s sorrow and bitterness, 
Half the evil and ache and crime, 
Came from tasting before their time 

The fruits heaven sent.” 

Then on he went 
To his Fourthly and Fifthly,—wasn’t it prime? 
But ] say, Bob!—we fellows don’t care 
So much for a mouthful of apple or pear; 
But what we like is the fun of the thing, 
When the fresh wind blows, and the hang-birds 
bring 

Home grubs, and sing 

To their young ones, a-swing 
In their basket-nest, tied up by its string. 


I like apples in various ways; 
They’re first-rate roasted before the blaze 
Of a winter fire; and O my eyes! 
Aren’t they nice, though, made into pies? 
I scarce ever saw 
One, cooked or raw, 
That wasn’t good for a boy of my size! 
But shake your fruit from the orchard tree, 
And the tune of the brook, and the hum of the 
bee 


And the clear sweet note of the gay little linnet, 
And the grass and the flowers, 
And the long summer hours, 

And the flavor of sun and breeze, are in it. 


But this is a hard one! Why didn’t we 
Leave them another week on the tree? 
Is yours as bitter? Give us a bite! 
The pulp is tough, and the seeds are white, 
And the taste of it puckers 
My mouth like a sucker’s! 
I vow, I believe the old parson was right! 


—Our Young Folks. 


To Cuares Spracgue.—(By Henry T. Tuck- 
erman. )— 
As the aroma thou hast bravely sung 
Floats round some treasure of thy mother tongue, 
And memory lures thee from the paze awhile, 
Let my fond greeting win a passing smile! 
Though vanish landmarks of the hallowed past, 
And few now linger where their lot was cast, 
While kindred migrate like the tribes of old, 
And children wander from the parent fold, 
As if the world were one vast camp,—ne’er still, 
W hose fragile tents are reared and struck at will, 
True as the oak to that one spot of earth 
Which gives its strength and leafy honors birth, 
Thy loyal soul no other prospect craves 
Than the old hearthstone and the household 

graves! 
Enough for thee to feel the Sabbath air, 
With touch benign, dispel the clouds of care; 
To meet the twilight,—harbinger of rest, 
With genial converse of some triendly guest, 
Or, thoughtful, watch the golden sunset play 
On the broad waters of thy native bay; 
In vain the starry pennons flaunting there 
Wooed thee to older lands, and climes more fair; 
Content with paths thy infant gambols knew, 
The grasp of hands to early friendship true; 
Nor for life’s charm and blessing fain to roam 
From their pure source, the »tmosphere of home. 
Uhough crowds profane the old sequestered way 
Where patient kine once homeward loved to stray, 
And lofty structures now usurp the place 
Our fathers’ modest homesteads used to grace,— 
Though the frank aspect and benignant mien 
My grandsire wore are there no longer seen,— 
Gone with his dwelling, on whose southern wall 
Was lett the impress of the Briton’s ball, 
Beneath whose arbor, on the garden side, 
Plashed the low eddies of the lapsing tide ;— 
Where streets encroach upon the sea’s domain, 
And Fashion triumphs o’er the watery plain,— 
Gone with his sunny threshold’s ample tloor, 
Where children played, and neighbors flocked of 
yore, 

While droves his daily largess came to greet, 
And, fearless, pecked the kernels at his feet; 
Still thou art there; thy kindred memories twine 


Oft have I tollowed with youth’s votive eye 
| Thy step elastic as it flitted by; 

First of the living bards my boyhood knew, 

Who from the heart his inspiration drew, 

Untrained in schools of academic fame, 

And with no title but a treeman’s name. 


; Amid the frauds and follies of the mart, 

; With cheering presence and intrepid heart, 

| Above the lust of gain, yet prompt to wield 

{ O’er humblest trusts thine honor’s faithful shield; 

| While, like the law that circling planets hold 

| Rach to the orbit that it ranged of old, 

| Thy bright allegiance rounded, year by year, 

| The daily circuit of thy duty’s sphere. 

} And when the sterile task at length was o’er, 

| And thou wert free on Fancy’s wing to soar, 

| With treshened zest how eager thou didst turn 
Unto the “thoughts that breathe and words that 

burn!”’ 

| Not the vague dreams of trancendental lore 

| Nor cold mosaics trem a classic shore ,— 

| But the deep wells of “English undefiled,’’ 

From Rydai’s seer to Avon's peerless child. 





have given birth to a frenzy of loyalty that not 
only surpasses ali the bounds of common sense 
and ordinary propriety, but outrages every idea 
of individual freedom of action. Loyalty is, no 
donbdt, a noble sentiment, for in the highest sense 
of the word it means nothing more than respect 
for the majesty of the !aw, and such loyalty is a 
trait that should be cultivated by every good citi- 
zen. But loyalty may degenerate into fanaticism 
and intolerance, when it becomes mischievous, if 
not ridiculous, and this may be said to be the 
case in Australia. The gentleman who first 
seized the assassin O'Farrell was almost torn to 
pieces by the infuriated crowd, and before the 
mistake could be explained he had been so cruelly 
treated that he was still confined to his bed when 
the Prince set sail for England. The president of 
the upper house, who, as the Australian journals 
inform us, had formerly beer one of the most 
earneat advocates of the abolishment of capital 
punishment in the colony, declared from the 
woulsack, five days after the catastrophe, that the 
criminal should be hung fifty feet high, so that all 
might see him; and further, that the gallows 
should remain standing until the last Fenian had 
been suspended from it! Still more extravagant 
was the language employed by the bishop of the 
diocese in his pastoral letter to the clergy. After 
this disgrace, says the pious prelate, parents can 
no longer dare to look into their children’s faces, 
“because they must be ashamed to think that 
they were born in a country where the blood of 
the son of the Queen has left indelible stains!’’ 
The entire religious and secular Australian press 
adopt the same tone and indulge in the same loy- 
al delirium. Nor did this foolish talk and enthu- 
siastic devotion end here. The law, the embodi- 
ment of all true loyalty, had to be dragged into 
the mire to gratify the popular passions. The 
crime was committed on the 12th day of March, 
and six days later, on the 18th of the same 
month, the attorney-general for New South 
Wales introduced a bill in the Colonial Parlia- 
ment, which was rushed through all its various 
stages at one sitting. Ina house of seventy-two 
members, only two had the courage to oppose ite 
provisions, although it was notorious that the 
unhappy madman O’Farrell had no sympathizers 
in the whole colony. This bill, which has no 
precedent in modern times except in the act pass- 
ed in France after the Orsini conspiracy and the 
affair of the bombs in the Rue Pelletier, was push- 
ed through both houses in a single day, and ap- 
proved by the governor on behalf of the crown 
the very next morning. It makes the mere pro- 
position for a separation of the colony from the 
mother country ‘‘a felony,” punishable by im- 
prisonment trom seven years to life! Disrespect- 
ful language toward the Queen, or the refusal to 
drink a loyal toast—one would almost believe the 
times of the cavaliers and the Stuarts had re- 
turned—or to decline taking part in any demon- 
stration made in honor ot Her Majesty, is ‘Jeclar- 
ed a misdemeanor, and punished by summary 
arrest and two years’ imprisonment! Every pub- 
lication couched in seditious or unbecoming lan- 
guage, even if unintentional, also involves an 
imprisonment for three years! Aud this out- 
rageous law, which is a scandal to a civilized 
community, is ajready in force in South Wales. 
There is some talk of appealing to the Colonial 
Office to veto this dangerous abuse of colonial 
independence, but in the present state of the pub- 
lic temper the attempt is not likely to be made.— 
Round Table. 


Facet1“.—Luke Lather.— 

Luke Lather was a barber, sirs, 
And lived at Islington; 

He used to soap his customers, 
And laid It thickly on. 

And yet, he was no flatterer, 
For often he would carp 

At what they said, and being blunt, 
He took them up quite sharp. 


‘Twas very strange a man so pert 
Could so expertly shave; 
But though no one could better scrape, 
He never learned to save. 
And go his ¢ustomers fell off, 
Because = tongue ran on, 
And since no folks came in his shop, 
He found his income gone. 
It is related of Roger Sherman that, when 
mayor of New Haven, he was once invited to de- 
liver an address at the laying of the corner-stone 
of some public structure. At the appointed tine 
a large crowd had collected, and were waiting 
for the appearance of the orator. Precisely as 
the hour arrived he rode up on horseback, stepped 
upon the stone, which had just been set in its 
place, and after trying its stability by letting his 
weight down heavily upon each corner, turned 
to the audience saying, ‘‘I don’t see but it stands 
steady enough,” and before the astonished crowd 
realized that this was all the speech they were to 
have from the mayor on that day, remounted his 
horse and rode off. 

Old Tom Corwin of Ohio used to tell the follow- 
ing story :—‘ ‘Jeff Davis has the bearing and address 
of a Southern gentleman, but has not the mental 
grasp ofa statesman. He is shallow, and never or- 
iginated any great measure. I remember the first 
speech he made in Congress. It was on the 
slavery question. He dwelt at length on the ac- 
count of Ham, Hagar, and Onesimus, and to lL.is 
own satisfaction at least, proved that American 
slavery had Divine sanction. Well, like myself, 
he liked a glass of wine, and he and I met 7 few 
minutes after the debate in a saloon. Said I, 
‘Davis, do you believe Ham was a nigger?’ 
‘Yes,’ was the reply. ‘And Shem one of those 
red fellows, with long black hair and high cheek 
bones, like some of the red fellows you find out 
on the prairie?’ ~‘Yes, Ido.’ ‘And Japheth had 
regular features and a fair complexion, like mem- 
bers of Congress for instance, with perhaps some 
exceptions (pointing to myself)? ‘The reply be- 
ing in the affirmative, I remarked, ‘You give a 
very poor opinion of Mrs. Noah! Such a lady 
would soon lose caste on Turtle Creek!’ ’’ 

The Hot Season.—(By Holmes.)— 


The folks that on the first of May 
Wore under-coats and hose, 
Began to say the first of June, 
‘Good Lord! how hot it grows!’ 
At last two Fahrenheits blew up, 
And killed two children small, 
And one barometer shot dead 
A tutor with its ball. 


Now all day long, the locusts’ song 
Among the leafless trees, 
Three new hotels warped inside out, 
Their pumps could only wheeze; 
And ripe old wine that twenty years 
Had cobwebbed o’er in vain 

Came spouting through the rotten casks 
Like Joly’s best champagne! 

The Worcester locomotives did 
Their trips in half an hour; 

The Lowell cars ran forty miles 
Before they checked their power; 

Roll brimstone soon became a drug 
And loco-fovos fell; 

All asked for ice, but everywhere 
Saltpetre was to sell. 


Plump men of mornings ordered tights, 
But ere the scorching noons, 

Their candle molds had grown as loose 
As Cossack pantaloons! 

The dogs ran mad—men could not try 
If water they would choose; 

A horse fell dead—he only lett 
Four red-hot rusty shoes. 

But soon the people could not bear 
The slightest hint of ire; 

Allusions to caloric drew 
A flood pf savage fire; 

The leaves on heat were all torn out 
From every book at school, 

And many blackguards kicked and caned 
Because they said, ‘‘Keep cool.” 

The gaslight companies were mobbed, 
The bakers all were shot; 

The penny press began to talk 
Of lynching Doctor Nott; 

And all about the warehouse steps 
Were angry men ia droves, 

Crashing and splintering through the doors, 
To smash the patent stoves. 

The abolition men and maids 
Were tanned to such a hue 

You scarce could tell them from theiz friends 
Unless their eyes were blue; 

And, when I left, society 
Had burst its ancient guards, 

And Brattle street and Temple place 
Were interchanging cards. 

Tue Movers Way to Get Ricu.—'‘How to 
get rich.”’ “How to be successful in business.” 
These problems are solved nearly every day in 
the newspapers, by short biographical accounts of 





| Not thine the subtile fantasies of song 

; That to the minstrels of to day belong, 

| Bat the chaste fervor of an earlier time, 

| When crystal grace informed the earnest rhyme: 

| Though coy thy muse, how buoyant is her flight! 

| Affection’s tribute, art’s serene delight; 

Whether she trace the myriad lures that bind 

| This vagrant passion of the curious mind, — 
Exalt thy country, mourn thy cherished dead, 

| Or weave a garland tor dear Shakspeare’s head. 

Peace to thy age! its tranquil joys prolong! 

The ripe contentment of a child of Song; 

By taith upheid, by filial love -nshrined, 

| By wisdom guarded, and by taste refined. 


—August Atlantic. 


AvstRauian Loratty Besips Itseitr.—The 
attempt upon the life of Prince Alfred appears to 





| how Samuel Saveall came to Boston on foot, 
| with one shirt in a bundle, and commenced his 
business life by sweeping out an office, for which he 
received three dollars a week, out of which he 
}saved two dollars and a half per week, until he 
_ had a capital of two hundred and fifty dollars, on 
| which he went into business on his own account, 
| worked eighteen hours a day, never went to the 
| theater, or wasted his money on boot-blacks, dis- 
| abled soldiers with hand-organs, fancy stocks, 
| Newspapers, of cigars; lodged in an attic, and 
| lived on one oneal a day at a Union street restau- 
rant; was always strictly honest, economical and 
industrious; iq now worth five hundred thousand 
dollars, and is always spoken of in the newspapers 
as ‘‘our esteenjed fellow-citizen.” 
There is apother class of ‘successful men,’’ 
however, who are not so often quoted in the pa- 


pers, but who now-a-days rather outnumber the 
poor-boy-one-shirt heroes. For instance:—_ 
Sam Slapdash, who came to Boston with a 
trunk full of clothes and plenty of paper collars, 
got an easy situation in a dry goods store and 
drew on his father for spending-money; never 
did any hard work; went to the theater every 
i night, smoked Havana cigars, came down to the 
store at nine o’clock, and went away at five, and 
two o’clock on Saturdays. By the time he was 
twenty, he had stolen enough from his employers 
to buy a gold watch, diamond-pin, malacca joint 
cane, big seal-ring for his third finger, and a 





terrier-dog; could ‘‘stock’”’ a pack of cards with 
| the best “leg” on Howard street; always bet on 
‘the winning horse, and was considered a “smart” 
‘young man anda “‘crack salesman,” and went 
‘into business at twenty-one with a large amount 
| of cheek and all the money he could draw from 
| his “governor” for capital. Made up his mind to 
' get married, and finding another man’s wite that 
he fancied, bedeviled her until she cut up rough 
with her husband, an honest fellow, who was 
working like a slave to keep her in comfort, and 
got a divorce;—then Slapdash married her and 
fitted her out with solitaire diamonds as big as 
hazel-nuts, a private box at the theater, a five 
hundred dollar camel’s hair shawl, and a coupé. 
They lived on the fat of the land, and Slapdash 
put all the property he could get into her hands; 
got a big stock of goods, and then failed, and 
compromised with his creditors, including his fa- 
ther, for ten cents on a dollar. Just then the war 
broke out, and Siapdash sold his goods at a large 
profit, and after he had skinned the business, soid 
it out at a bonus to a gentleman who was lvoking 
for a ‘‘sate investment.” 

Having made two or three “‘hits’’ in coppers, 
Slapdash concluded to start a company himself, 
and secured a “mining property’? in Canada, 
which, he said, was superior to other mines, from 
the fact that, while other companies were telling 
how much copper they had taken out, he had 
never taken a pound from his,—it was all there, 
ready for the stockholders to work (if they could 
find it). He easily made up an ‘inside ring’’ of 
original subscribers, among his personal friends, 
by making each one think he was going to cheat 
the other, and each individual flattered himself 
that he was a special partner with the shrewd 
Slapdash in a “‘plant’’ on the outsiders. As soon 
as the money was all paid in and the stock was 
about to be “put on” the outsiders, Slapdash 


real estate in his wife’s name, and the “ring” 
found they had got in at the bottom price, and a 
very hard bottom, too; but, as they had all been 
partners in a swindle, nobody dared say anything, 
and Slapdash drove his wite out behind a new 
pair of fast trotters the very next week. 

Honest Old John Steady ,of State street, says Slap- 
dash is one of the biggest rascals that ever went un- 
hung; but then, bless your soul! John is an ‘‘old 
fogy’’ who lives at a modest little place in the 
country, on the moderate fortune be has made by 
years of hard and honest labor, while Siapdash, 
reported to be worth nearly a million now, lives 
in a brown-stone house on the new land in win- 
ter, and at Newport or Saratoga in summer; has 
returned from a trip to Europe; is getting stout, 
with increasing reputation as a judge of good 
wines and dinners, and is strongly talked of for 
Congress.—Loston Com. Bulletin. 


Criericat Suams.—For the clergy as a class 
we have a cordial respect. In no body of men 
of equal numbers are probably to be found so 
much true heroism, such unselfish devotion to 
human interests, and so many qualities that con- 
tribute to the moral progress and equilibrium of 
society. While we fully acknowledge the obli- 
gation of the world to them in almost every 
sphere of useful activity, we believe there is no 
profession that furnishes more conspicuous ex- 
amples of individual inconsistency and insincerity. 

How does it happen, while the cry of the scar- 
city of clergymen is so loud throughout the land, 
that so many of these unemployed brethren are 
seen at all seasons hanging about our large cities, 
fumbling the volumes at the bookstores, monopo- 
lizing the best seats at ecclesiastical headquarters, 
pestering busy rectors with unseasonable and un- 
profitable calls, loafing in the publishing offices 
of the religious papers, wistfully eyeing the play- 
bills of operas and the posters of sanctified pic- 
nics, and amiably ready at all times to lift their 
voices in a processional hymn or to air a surplice 
atachurch show? Were they set apart fcr such 
service at their ordination?’ Do they esteem 
their ‘‘calling according to the will of Chris:’’ to 
consist in showing their faces where they are of 
no earthly use, and of picking up the crumbs 
that now and then fall from the church’s tat les? 
A perusal of the ordinal is commended to these 
nomadic pastors. If they are incompetent or 
unwilling to act the part of shepherds, let them 
take the place of sheep. It strikes us that some 
of them need looking after. 

Benevolent citizens need not be told that there 
are such beings as clerical beggars in the world— 
affable and accommodating persons, who present 
their little subscription-book without the least 
sign of compunction, and who, if met by any 
protestations of preoccupation, express the ut- 
most willingness ‘‘to call again.’”?” Now, we hupe 
that every worthy enterprise will achieve due 
success, and nobody can think the objects often 
represented by rural clergymen more deserving 
than we do; butis there any use in lengthening out 
these sacred pilgrimages, as is often done? Might 
not a thoroughly sincere and active man accom- 
plish as much in a few weeks as is often done by 
these laborers in many months? Is there not 
some reason to suspect that good cheer, attractive 
novelties, the charm of variety, and the fascina- 
tions of the city generally tend unreasonably to 
protract these disinterested labors, till the sight 
of a ghostly solicitor is regarded in many quar- 
ters as a nuisance? We trust we are not unchar- 
itable in thinking that there is just a bit of hollow- 
ness in this thing, and that more attention to bus- 
iness and less to pleasure would redound to the 
credit of the cloth and the advantage of the 
church. 

That the clergy should not have proper recrea- 
tion as well as their neighbors only the meanest 
churl will attempt to maintain, and we hope it is 
always enjoyed on sufficient grounds. 


who cannot help reflecting that, if some minis- 
ters were more like the Master, they would not 
be in such unseemly haste to get to fashionable 
watering-places, would not make their visits to 
Europe quite so long, would not take pa‘ns to 
have their movements heralded so conspicuously 
in the public prints, and would be a little more 
concerned about that portion of their flock who} 
are strangers to green fields and shady piazzas | 
and delectable fountains. These honest folk, 
who work for a living, wonder sometimes how so 
many robust-lookiug clergymen, when they set | 
their hearts on a tour, have such a troublesome | 
bronchitis, and how they reconcile their midsum- | 
mer gayeties with the thought of those who are | 
lett destitute of the bread of life, and uf the sick 
and poverty-stricken who languish, without Chris- | 
tian sympathy, in their hopeless wretchedness in | 
the alleys and attics of the metropolis. The life’ 
of St. Paul is good tor summer reading, and we 
hope some of our athletic and healthy clerical | 
friends will dip into it on their pleasure-trips | 
when they have nothing better todo. The real- | 
ly infirm ones, in tueir deep sympathy with the | 
Master, know what his discipieship means and | 
enjoins. | 
Concerning the shams of the pulpit much more | 
deserves to be said than we have space for at | 
|present. Of these one of the most offensive is | 
| the flippant and dictatorial air with which scien- 
jtihe subjects are especially dismissed. There! 
| are many useful and interesting topics bearing | 
{upon the taith which a clergyman is under no 
| obligation to discuss in the pulpit; but it he does, 
{let him eschew sweeping superticialities, arro- 
| gant assertions, and empty deciamation against’ 
| what should be met by the severest argumenta- 
tion. Let him be fair. Nowhere do palpable 
jfallacies and egregious ignorance appear so dis- 
| gusting as in connection with the great and bless- 
ed themes of the gospel. If there should be can- 
| dor, learning, and profound sincerity any where, | 
;it should be here. It is too late in the world’s | 
day for thoughtful minds to be imposed upon by 
| the rantings of zealots and the couveits and prej- | 
'udices of a traditional ecclesiasticism. 
We point out one mure type of hollowness , 
|) Which has always struck us with a mingled teel | 
jing of the paintul and the ludicrous. Such are 
ithe descriptions that some preachers give of the 
| Deity, such their views of the human race and | 








jits destiny, that the hearer sees this world but a 
| valley of death, the people engaged in a stupen- | 
jdous funeral, and the object of creation to popu- 
late the most hopeless and dreary hell. It might 
jseem that the divines wno draw such pictures of | 
} God and man would, in their profound appreécia- | 
ton of the “retchedness of life and the terrors of | 
ithe future, be the most miserable of beings; and | 
} yet see them after their pulpit philippic; in a cosy | 
study with a few boon cumpanions, and you gen- 
‘erally find them the most jolly fellows in the | 
; world. Their metancholy doctrines, their cun- | 
ception of the hideous corruption that riots in| 
the world, and their view of the flashing thun- | 
}derbolts heid over a doomed race, do not impair 
| their relish of a luxurious meal, a good cigar, and | 
jan easy bed. Notwithstanding their distressing | 
; notions they can teil the most amusing stories, 
lay adroit plans for the comfort of their families, | 
and converse rationally on many interesting top- | 
ics of the day. Surely this is rather queer; but) 
then ciergymen are a queer set, although pretty 
good fellows generally. 


stepped out, and bought a hundred thousand of 


WHITTIER'S 
BAREFOOT BOY. 


~L. PRANG & CO. 


Have now ready the fourth edition of Eastman Johnaon's 
poetical illustration of Whittier’s famous poem of ‘*THE 
BAREFOOT BOY ;” one of the mort charming genre pic- 
tures ever painted in this country. The first three editions 
of this. chromo were sold in advance of publication. 

THE POET, John G. Whittier, says:—*'Your admirable 
chromo of ‘The Baref.ot Boy’... . is a CHARMING illustra- 
tion of my little pcem, and in EVERY WAY SATISFACTORY as 
a work of art.”’ 

THE PAINTER, Eastman Johnson, writes:—It strikes 
me as being one of the best chromo-lithographs I have ever 
seen. ”” 

Sold at all art-store:, or sent by express, free of charge to 
any address in the United States, east of the Mississippi, 
Ou receipt of price. Sizs¥jxl3. Price Five DoLtars. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


ART PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON. 2t 


Aug. 15. 


PAPER HANGINGS! 
For the Season!—R duction of Prices! 
RENOVATED STORE! 


A LARGE AND FRESH ASSORTMENT 
—or— 
SUMMER AND FALL STYLES 
a OF ae 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


Paper Hangings, 


We are now offering to the Retail Trade at the 





Most Satisfactory Prices! 


(G?™ Call and examine our stock before purchasing else 
where. 


CHAS. H. BAKER & CO., 


383 Washington Street, Boston. 
May 2. tf 


B1lLOO,COO 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS 
For sale and ready to be delivered by 
M. BOLLES & CO., 
May 23. tf No. 90 State street. 


KIDDER, PEABODY &Co. 
BANKERS, 
40 State Street, 


BUY AND SELL BILLS ON 


London, 
France and 
: Germany. 


GOLD AND SILVER COIN. 


—ALSO— 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Aug 22. ly 





AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successors to NOURSE, MASON & CO., 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 
53 Beekman Street, New York. 
Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 
Aug. 1. 3m 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice andat rearonab’ 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


arge orsmall, Every requisite furnished from Table 

Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec- 

sionary of all sorts Aug. 1. 





REAL ESTATE. 


$.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromiield St., Boston. 
June 6. tf 


PATENT 
MOSQUITO CANOPIES. 





Still, 
there are people who have heard a great deal | 
trom the pulpit about self-denial and _sacritice 


Wire and other improved styles of MOSQUITO WIN- 
DOW SCREENS made to order and put up by 


CHARLES H. BRUCE, 


604 and 606 Washington St., Boston. 
Aug. 1. 2m 





INSURANCE. 


TMHE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
$200,000, 
and cash assets EXCEEDING 
$300,000, 
continne to insure agaiust hazards by Fire,on Merchandise 
Furniture, and other property; also on Buildings, for oue 
or tive years, not exceeding 
$20,000 
on one risk, at tneir office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 
John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
A.A ‘Vellington, John C Prtter, 
Sampeon Keed, Paul Adains, 
Franklin Haven, Ed. Wigglesworth 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer, 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Irvine Morse. Secretary. Aug. lo. 


Silas Peirce, 
Albert Bowker, 
John P. Ober, 

C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 





ote INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE MANAGER 


Authorized Capital 810,000,v00 

Paid upe pital and Reserves $6,000,000 

Fire Premiuuis in 1864 82,000,000 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
Buildingsin- | 


other property at equitable rates of premium. 
sured on tavorable terms for one or five \ears. 
Tiia company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 


the toost wa uestronadle securtty, while it will ever ie distin. | 


guished fox promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 


claims. 
Policies issued and all losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON,. 
Agent und Attorney fer the Con pupy. 
W. U. HIGGINSON Surveyor. ly July 4. 





N EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE [NSURANCE | 


COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, $3,600,000. 


This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Compary in 
the United States, has been uniformly successtul 
making large and regular returns In cash to all pe ey hobl 
Last cash dividend, PoRTY PER CENT. It is strictly ar 


ers. / : 
yn for mutual protection, entirely beneficent 10 all 


instituti 
its workings and tendencies : 
Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent invertorents, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mut'ral r 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, it the premiums paid 
ed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. y 
* Parties at «distance may insure from bianks, which wil 
be torwarded free of expense : ‘et 
Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurarce sit 
the advantages of the Mutua! Pisn, aud the supezioz posi 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods ™ pay 
ment. may be obtained. free of expense, Upon applica*ion, 
either personally or by mail, to the officers or agen 
Company. 
Directors. 
John A. Andrew. Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, ~ 
Tappen, Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger, ¥. 


. 8. ory. Homer Bartlett. — 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, eTEVENS. President. 


JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Serretmy 
W.W Mox.anp, M. D., Medical Examiner. July 4 





CARPETINGS. 


NEW IMPORTATION FOR THE FALL TRADE. 


Per the steamer “Palmyra,” now landing, 


25 bales advance styles of the newest productions of the 
leading French and English manufacturers, comprising 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
of Desigus and Colorings, in 
/ROYAL AXMINSTERS, 
| WILTONS, 
BRUSSELS, &c., &c. 
Also a great variety of 
| TAPESTRIES AND KIDDERMINSTERS, 


—oPr— 
HEAVY FABRIC AND CHOICE PATTERNS. 


For sale to the trade, or at retail, by 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


192 Washington, 
23 Franklia, and 63 Hawley streets. 


Aug. 15. 2t 


A 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for conveuience, light or facili- 
wos in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
| or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
tographs cheerfully shown. Julv 4 





 GITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MITY OF BOSTON.—Brimaer StrREET.— 
/ In Board of Aldermen, July 27, 1868.—Whereas, in the 
opinion of the Board, the safety and convenience of the in- 
habitanta require that Brimmer street should be extended 
from Mt. Vernon street to Chestout street, as shown ona 





SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Ere. | 


alwaye | 


1 te | 


ta of the | 


plan, in the office of the City Surveyor, it is therefore here- 
by ordered that due notice be given to Harrison Kitchie and 
Samuel Eliot, trustees of the estate of William F. Otis. and 
Ebenezer Johnson and Wm. I. Mann, and all other parties 
owning land or having any rights in or abutting upon the 
said street ax proposed to be extended, that this Koard in- 
| tend to extend the street before mentioned, by taking a por- 
| tion of their land and laving out the same asa public street, 
and that MONDAY, the twenty-fourth day of August next, 
at four c’clock, P.M., is assigned as the time for hearing 
any objections which may be made thereto. 
Aug. 8. 3t 8. F. Mc’ LEARY, City Clerk. 
ITY OF BOSTON.—Whipenixe Strests. 
/ In Board of Aldermen, July 27, 1868.—Whereas. in 
the opinion of the Board, the safety and convenience of the 
inhabitanta require that the following streeta should be 
laid out and widened, as shown on plans thereof, in the ot- 
fice of the City Surveyor, viz :--Beriin street, between Pleas- 
ant and Church streets; Piedmont street, between Pleasant 
and Church streets ; Shawmut street, between Pleasant and 
Church streets ; South Cedar street, hetween Pleasant and 
Ferdinand streets ; it is therefore ordered, that due notice 
be given to Franklin H. Sprague, Charles W. and James C. 
Munroe, John Bacon, George Paul, Mary Eliza Bird, and all 
other parties interested, that this Board intend to lay out 
and widen the streets before mentioned, by taking a portion 
of their land and laying out the same as a public street; 
and that MONDAY, the twenty-fourth day of August next, 
at four o’cloek, P.M., is assigned as the time for bearing 
any objections which may be made thereto 
Aug. 8. 3t S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


ext OF BOSTON.—WipeEninG STREETS. 
In Board of Aldermen, July 27, 1868.—Whereas, in 
the opinion of this Board, the safety and convenience of the 
inhabitants require that the following streets should be 
iaid out, as shown on plans thereof, in the office of the City 
Surveyor, viz :—Grenville place, betweeu Church street and 
the southeast line of the proposed extension of Columbus 
avenue; Marion street, between Pleasant and Ferdinand 
streets; Tennyson street, between Church street and tre 
southeasterly line of the proposed extension of Columbus 
avenue; it is therefore hereby ordered, that due notice be 
given, to all parties interested, that this Board intend to 
| lay out the streets before mentioned, by taking « portion of 
th ir land and laying out the same as a public street, and 
that MONDAY, the twenty-fourth day of August next, at 
|} four o'clock, P.M., is assigned as the time for hearing any 
objections which may be made thereto. 
Aug. 3. 3t 8S. F McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


ITY OF BOSTON.—Mocnt Hore Ceme- 
TERY —The public are respectiully informed that from 
the first day of May to the first day of November, convey- 
ance to the Cemetery can be had three times daily by the 
Metropolitan Railroad cars, which leave the corner of Tre- 
mont and Bromfietd streets, for Jamaica Plain, at 12.650, 
1 5). and 2.50 o'clock, connecting with a coach for the ex- 
clusive use of passengers for Mount ftlope. Keturning, will 
leave the Cemetery at 2.30, 330 and 5 o'clock. Through 
fare, each way, 16 cents. 
For the Board of Trustees. 
May 2. 6m EDWARD A, WHITE, Chairman. 


ce OF BOSTON.—QuvarantTINE ReGu- 
LATIONS.—In Board of Aldermen, June 22, 1868.— 
Ordered, That, until the first day ot December next, all 
vessels arriving at this port, which have any sickness on 
board, or which may have had any such sickness during 
the voyage, or which have come from any foreign port 
where matignant diseases at any time prevail, also all ves- 
tele arriving from American ports south of the capes of 
Virginia, shall be required to report themselves to the Port 
Physician, at Quarantine, before proceeding to the city. 

No vessel, coming within the above named conditions, 
can leave Quarantine, or discharge her,carco, or any patt 
thereof, without the written permit of the Port Physician, 
who is hereby uthorized and instructed to take any meas- 
ures in regard to such vessels, and to make such rules and 
regulations for their government, while in Quarantine as, 
in his judgment, the security of the health of the city may 
require. 

And for the permit so granted, the Port Physician shall 
have the right to demand and receive from each ves-el, her 
master or owners, the fee which it has been customary to 
charge at this port in like cases. 

Ordered, That the Harbor Master and the Chief of Po- 
lice, be and they are, hereby directed to cause the provis- 
ions of the toregoing order to be strictly enforced. 

Passed. 8S. F. McCLEARY, Clerk. 











Extracts from Health Ordinance of the City of Boston. 

Sect. 33. The Board of Health in each seaport town may, 
from time to time, establish the quarantine to be performed 
by all vessels arriving within the harbor of such town ; and 
may make such quarantine regulations as they shall ju ge 
necessary for the health and safety of the inhabitants. 

Sect. 34. The quarantine regulations, so established, 
shall extend to all persons. and all goods and effects arriving 
in such vessels, and to all persons who may visit or goon 
beard the same. 

Sect. 35. The quarantine regulations aforesaid. after no- 
tice thereof shall have been given, in the manner above 
provided, shall be observed by all persons ; and any person 
who shall violate any such quarantine regulation shall for- 
feit a sum not less that five dollars nor more than five hun- 
dred dollars. 2m July 4. 


ITY OF BOSTON.—GramMar Scnoo._.— 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of Super- 
intendent of Public Buildings, until] TUESDAY, August 25, 
1868, at 12 o'clock M., for furni-hing all materials and do- 
ing all the labor required to build and complete a Grammar 
School House in Ward 12. Separate proposals required for 
Masonry, Carpentry, Plastering and Painting. Tbe Com- 
mittee reserve the right to reject any or all proposals receiv- 
ed. For plans and specifications apply at the office. For 
the Committee. FRANCIS RICHARDS, Chairman. 
Aug. 15. 2t 
NITY OF BOSTON.—Beacon Street Sew- 
ER.—In the Board of Aldermen, Aug. 3, 1868.—Order- 
ed, That due notice be given that this Board will. on Mon- 
day, 24th inst., at 4 o’clock P.M, take into consideration 
the expediency of rebuilding the Common Sewer in Beacon 
street, between Tremont street and Tremont place, and of 
assessing the expense thereof on all persons who may enter 
their particular Drains into such Common Sewer. or who, 
by any more remote means, shall receive any benefit there- 
by. Any person making objections thereto will tben and 
there be heard. 5. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
Aug. 15. at 














ston.—In Board of Aldermen. Aug. 3, 1568.— Whereas, 
in the opinion of the Board, the safety and convenience of 
the inhabitants require that Avon place should be laid out 
and extended to Chauncy street, as shown on a plan in the 
office of the City Surveyor, it is therefore hereby Ordered, 
that due notice be given to the proprietors of the Second 
Church, Eben D. Jord«n and Charles Marsh, Mrs. Elizabeth 
A. Cushing, wife of Thomas Cushing, George Gardner, and 
al] other interested persons, that this Board intend to lay 
out and extend the piace before mentioned, by taking a 
' portion of their land and laying out the same as a; ublic 
| street: and that Monday. the twenty-fourth day of August, 
at 4.0'clock P.M., is assigned as the time for hearing any 
objections which may be made thereto. 

Aug. 16. 2t 8. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 





) 1wa.—In Board of Aldermen, Aug. 3, 1568 —Whereas, 


| the inhabitants require that High street shou'd be widened 
| on the southerly side, between the estate belonging to the 
heirs of George Odin, numbered 33 on said street, and Sum- 
mer street ; and on the northerly side, between Federal and 


| Summer streeta, as shown on a plan in the office of the City 


Survevor. it is therefore hereby Ordered, that due notice be 
given to Susan H. Todd, Willard Phillips, Elinira Roliins, 
William A. Prescott, Thomas Sprague, Clement Willis, | 
! Leonard Ware, Benjamin F. Atkins, Jobn ©. Haynes, Sam 
uel N. Brown. Jr., and Henry L. Clapp. Michael H. Gleeson, | 
Moses B. Sewall and Franklin L. Fay, Stephen Dow, Eben | 
Phillips and Ivaac Rich, and all other parties interested, j 
that this Board intend to wi ‘en the street before mentioned, 
by taking a portion of their land and laying out the same | 
| asa public street, and that MONDAY, the twenty-fourth | 
dav of August, at four o'clock P.M., is assigned as the time | 
Z ich may be made thereto. | 
F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. | 


| for hearing any objection wh 
Aug. 15 2 s 


wT 
( ) pirory —Office of the Commissioners on the Church 
street District. 373 Tremont street, Boston, Aug. §, 1%68.— 


| Proposals will be received at this office until the 24th inst., 


at 12 o'clock M_., for raixing up to the new grade. and mov- | 


ing back to the pew line established by the Board of Alder- 
men, the following buildings :— 

(Section 10.) Comprising all the buildings betweeen the 
north side of fayette street and the south tide of Marion 
street, and between Pleasant street and Church street. 

(section 11.) 
on street, between Pleasant street and Church street. 

(Section 12.) All the buildings between Jefferson street 


| specifications to be seen at this office. 
The barements of the buildings will be cleared and put 
| in order for the work. and proposals will be received with 
| that understanding. 

The new underpinning to each building must be of the 
' same material as that now used. 
| The right to reject ali bids is reserved to the Commission- 

ers. JOSEPH SMITH, 

JOEL WHEELER. Commissioners. 
JAMES H. — 


Aug 15. 














NEAR AR a ten ae uch ® 


| tor, 5) eta. , ) 
| Master and Ethiopian. each 50 cts. Pleyel’s Violin Duets, 
 RARCTAN : | 75 eta 

NITY OF BOSTON.—Hien Street Winen- | ‘°° 
: | Aug. 15. 
in the opinion of the Board, the safety and convenience of | 


e— 


All the buildings on the north side of Mari- | 


| DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


and Plea-ant street, and Tremont street and Fayette street. | 

The foregoing work to be done according to profiles and | aes aie = eae 
Cc HARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


“THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


An Independent and Progressive 


RADICAL REPUBLICAN JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED TO 


ALL GOOD CAUSES, 


Especially Having a General Interest 


ALL MATTERS PERTAINING TO 


Politics, Literature, Art and News; 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From all Parts ot the World. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MATTER 


The Highest Interest. 


THE BOSTON 


‘WEEKLY) 


“COMMONWEALTH” 


Will be as outspoken and candid in its utterances as it can 
afford to be and live, and as wide-awake, sprightly aud 
good-natured as the vitalicy of its editor will allow. It 
does not expect to reform the world, but it will not go out 
of its way to avoid giving all shams, humbuggery and pre- 
tension a blow whenever possible. 

That it has sicceeded in pleasing a portion of the commu- 
nity, at least, we subjoin the following from recent testimo- 
nials:— 

Says an eminent Judge of our State,— 


“You make too good a paper, 


My only compla 
have to read the whole of it.”’ ~ sleiceindiaes ie 


Says a prominent clergyman ,— 

“[ enclose my subscription, for a vear, with unusual 
cheerfulness for such an occasion. It is not often that I 
| think I get so surely my money's worth. The uncompro- 
mising radicalism of your paper is very refreshing... 1 re- 
joice that Boston has one paper that steers by principle and 
not by policy.” 





Says one of the Executive Councillors of Massachusetts, — 
ag am very much pleased with the Commonwealth, and 

read ic with great interest. I hope you will continue to 
wield the axe manfully.”’ 


Says a well known ex-Professor of Dartmouth College,— 


“Tt gives me pleasure to ant cipate another year’s reading 
of your sparkling, independent and patriotic paper.” 


Says an eminent teacher of New Bedford,— 

“T cannot do without the Commonwealth's sound, fresh, 

; earnest werds in politics, its worthy notice aud discussion 
of social and scientific topics, and its discriminating litera- 
ry articles.” 

A lady writes,— 

“I think your paper comes nearer than any other to tell- 
ing the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Christianity and politics seem to be more sadly dissevered 

| than ever before, and it is hard to see any thing very bright 
| ahead. But | trust we shall not be wholly left to our own 

| devices. You, at least, will have the satisfaction of think- 
ing that you have done what you could.” 





The Commonwealth is one of the most sterling, spirited 
| weeklies in Massachusetts.— New York Liberal Christen. 


The Boston Commonwealth is one of the best of our ex 
changes. [tis a paper of progress, a radical of the best 
| kind, and we are glad to kuow that it is very successful.— 
| Philadelphia City Item. 


The Commonwealth is now an established “institution,” 
and one of the most readable papers, as well as one of the 
ablest exponents of radicalism, in the Union.—New York 
Evening Post, 


As a weekly “Journal of Politics, Literature Art and 
News,”’ the Boston Commonweatta fills a bigher and better 
place in our journalism than any of our other exchanges. 
Whatever is most trenchant and significant in political say- 
ing or writing; whatever has an essential bearing upon the 
state of opinion and the purposes of the great parties ; 
what is fresh, piquant and admirable in current literary 
work, especially trom the pens of the gifted authorhood 
which is one of the brightest belongings of Boston and the 
region round about, is sure to be presented in its hand- 
| some columns, with a smiling countenance, in keeping 
| with the gospel of goodwill and hopeful himan faith. which 
| it proclaims, and glories in upholding. With so dauntiess 
a hand at the heim, and its choice contributors and corres- 

pondents, distributed from 8t. Louis to Paris, there is no 
journal extant which can give so large a three-dollars’ 
worth of live reading to its subscribers as the Common 
wealth.— Taunton Gazette. 


These show the esteem in which the Commonwealth is 
held by its present readers. 








Terms of Subscription: 


One copy, one year 
One copy, six months 


Ga Remit funds in Money Orpers or Reaistersp Lat 
TERS to ensure safely. Address 


CHARLES W. SLACK, 


(‘THE COMMON WEALTH,”) 
8 Bremficld Street, near Washington Stre 


BOSTON, MASS. 


INSTRUCTIONS, 


EXERCISES AND MUSIC FOR THE VIOLIN. Campag- 
noli’s Celebrated Method, 36.99: Spohr’s School, complete, 
| 4 00; abridged. $2.00. Mazas’ Instructor with Pleyel's 
| Duets, #2.75. Modern School, by Fessenden, $2.50. Saun- 
| ders’ Self-Instructing School, $1.25. May's Operatic Meth- 
| od, #150. Hill’s Practical Method, #259. Henning’s 

School, 22.49. Ole Bull Instructor, 6) cts. Winner's Per- 
| fect Guide, a new and popular bouk, containing self-inatruc- 
| tions and 200 favorite melodies, 75 cta. Violin Complete, 
| $1.25. Violin made Easy, 7hcta. Jewett’s National Teacher, 
th ete. Kreutzer’s 40 Studies, $2.50. Woodbury's Invtruc- 
Howe's School, Self-Instructor, Without a 





Mailed, post-paid. ou receipt of price, by 
‘ OLIVER DITSUN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
at 277 Washington street. 





CLOTHING, ETC. 
Cc. * FREELAND, BEARD & CO, 
e 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devoushire Street, Boston. 
©. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. H. PREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 
May 16. 6m 





WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 


Y OF BOSTON.—Cuvnen Street Ter- FORS Wet, KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
13 and 14 Summer Street, Besten. 

JAMES HORSWELL, 


EDW.W. KINSLEY, 
July 4. 6m 


SENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 





DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 


j 
| VARNISHES, JAPANS, &o. 


IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
Ne. 61 Bread, cer. eof Milk Street, Besten' 
Aug. 1b. 3m 
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